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Watering-place Toilettes. 
See illustration ou front page. 

IG. 1.—This Directoire costume is of gray- 
blue glacé silk with a long Directoire coat of 
peau de soie of the same blue shade, eimbroider- 
ed with darker flowers and trimmed with rose- 
colored moiré. The glacé silk skirt is in fine 
pleats all around, and the vest is also of pleated 
giacé silk. The redingote or Directoire coat has 
a short basque back finished out by a large sash 
of pink moiré, while its fronts in princesse style 
reach to the foot of the skirt, are turned back 
with pink moiré revers, and completed by a wide 
sash belt and turned-over collar. Coat sleeves 
with pointed moiré cuffs. Leghorn hat trimmed 
with field flowers and pink and gray-blue ribbons, 
Gray Suede gloves and gray shoes. Ecru lace 

parasol with pink and gray-blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful house dress is of scarlet 
China silk trimmed with black moiré ribbon. 
The skirt is in wide box pleats with the only dra- 
pery forming a deep apron that is taken up ir- 
regularly on the sides. The full waist is shirred 
in yoke shape, then gathered at the waist line. 
Three rows of moiré ribbon begin in the under 
arm seams, and come forward to end in a row of 
small bows. Full sleeves shirred to form puffs 
attop. Moiré ribbon forms the collar and trims 
the cuffs. 

Fig. 3.—This tasteful afternoon dress is of 
maize-colored striped Algérienne grenadine com- 
bined with India foulard that has a maize ground 
strewn with large Pompadour bouquets; the 
corselet, collar, and cuffs are of red surah, The 
front of the skirt, the bodice, and the full puffed 
sleeves are of the grenadine laid in fine pleats. 
The back and sides of the skirt are of Pompadour 
foulard slightly draped on a silk foundation skirt, 
and separated on each side by a breadth of plain 
grenadine. The red surah corselet is V-shaped 
in the back precisely as it is in front, with slight 
postilion pleating. 


“The standard of Harper's Youne Prorre is high- 
er than that of any other weekly publication for the 
young.”—Boston Globe. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iuuvbrraten Werxiy ror Boys anp Gir.s. 


Among a variety of interesting and instructive 
storves and articles, Number 454 of this most wel- 
come perrodical, published July 10th, contains the 
Jirst instalment of a two-part story entitled “ Bust- 
er Bill” It wa fascinateng yreture of childhood 
in a gold-mining camp, and is allustrated by one 
of W. H. Rocers’s most characteristic full-page 
drawings. 

With Chat II]. the Commodore of the New York 
Canoe Club concludes lus valuable serves of arti- 
cles on “ Safe Sarl-Boats for Boys.” In this one 
he descvibes the reg of the several boats that he con- 
srders safe, and illustrates the subject with outline 
drawings. 

Davip Ker contributes one of his inimitable 
short stories, entitled “ Running the Gauntlet.” 

One notable feature of the number is a full-page 
drawing by W. H. Brarp, which bears the sugges- 
tive title of “ All Sorts in Our School.” The sa- 
tirveal humor of thas picture will be appreciated at 
a glance, and it will cause many a hearty laugh. 

“A FROG HE WOULD A-WOOING GO” 
is the tetle bestowed by Miss Isapen McDoveat 
upon a children’s operetta, which, with its taking 
muste and dainty illustrations, will suggest an in- 
Jinite fund of amusement to the young guests of 
exnnnumerable summer resorts. 

The nwinber ws veplete with other good things that 
have only to be discovered to msure an eager atten- 
tion Srom young readers. 


Susscrirvrion Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harpxr’s Younc Propie 
will be sent on application. 
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A COLONIAL POSSIBILITY. 
MATTER that will constantly excite 
the wrath of good Americans is the 

perpetual iteration of the way in which the 

people of England do this, or say that, or 
think the other, in contradistinction to the 
way in which we upon this side of the 
globe do, say, and think, as if in English 
methods only were to be found the highest 
seat of judgment and last court of appeal. 
This deference to English ideas has ce- 
veloped among us an emasculated class of 
winds that does not even think its own 
thonghts, achieves only a pale reflection 
and imitation of the original article, and in 
endeavoring to become pure English suc- 
ceeds in becoming poor American. This is 
apparent in dress, in manner, in style and 
action and speech; and it creates the lia- 
bility of returning us to our old colonial 
estate, in which we shall cease to be a peo- 
ple of a new development of mental, as we 
have been and as we are of material, life. 
Our country could hardly have been de- 
signed as a perpetual colony of Great Brit- 
ain. Its geographical situation, its isola- 
tion from the Old World, its immense ex- 








tent, its possession of all climates, all soils, 
all woods, all metals, all common and all pre- 
cious things, mark it out as for a place of its 
own, while generations have imparted to 
the descendants of its first settlers a charac- 
ter of their own, and it is given to the de- 
scendants of later settlers here to intermar- 
ry and associate with those of longer date, 
aud make themselves a homogeneous peo- 
ple. There is no more reason why this peo- 
ple’s civilization, then, should be on an 
English than on a French, an Italian, or a 
German model. It should be on none of 
them; it should be American; in the course 
of time it should be one great American 
people, varying only with the necessities of 
its parallels, the customs of its tropics, the 
life of its hills and plains and sea-shore, as 
it may be, but all on one broad scale and 
scheme of a new and loftier civilization 
possibly than has appeared in the world 
before. 

It would seem that it would be wise to 
let the manners and speech and habits of 
such a people develop according to their 
own needs, and not to attempt to force 
upon them an arbitrary system of another 
and totally different couutry, climate, and 
institution of caste. What odds is it to 
the woodsmen of the Northern peninsulas, 
to the cow-boys of the Southwestern prai- 
ries, to the miners of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierras, to the planters of the Mis- 
sissippi levels, how English lords and la- 
dies and scholars address their visiting 
cards, enter their carriages, dip their 
spoous? And why should the girl gradu- 
ate of Vassar or Wellesley trouble herself 
with the fancy that because she does not 
use the rising inflection of voice at the close 
of all her sentences as the Girton graduate 
does, her education is therefore deticient 
and her resources limited ? 

lt is a matterof question whether the Eng- 
lish domestic life, pure as it is, is of purer 
quality than the German; whether the Eug- 
lish mental life is of finer strain than the 
French; whether the Swede and Norwegian 
are not as manly, as genial, as true, as the 
English; if the Italian and the Spaniard are 
not of a more poetical sort; whether, in 
short, there is any peculiar reason why the 
English behavior and thought should be 
made our Standard rather than that of any 
other people. We may be told that some 
reason lies in the fact that we speak the 
same language; but when we come to con- 
sider the matter of language, the question 
becomes a still more open one. ‘There is 
not a whole county in all Eugland where 
the language is geverally spoken in any- 


| thing approaching purity; there is but one 


where it is pretended that it is so spoken; 
there is no region of a hundred square miles 
in the three kingdoms where it is spoken 
with the purity and perfection that is used, 
for instance, in the State of Massachusetts, 
in our own country; and there is neither 
rhyme nor reason in the effort to impose 
upon us a foreign vernacular, especially 
those portions of it which have become the 
slang of the upper classes using that ver- 
nacular, in which “nonsense” is called “ rot,” 
bad weather is called “ beastly,” our own 
euphonious “swill” is called “ hog-wash,” 
unseemly conduct is called “nasty,” and 
peculiar people are called “rum ones.” It 
seems to us that perhaps it would be just as 
well to follow our own methods aud make 
our own manners, sure that manners which 
are gentle, cleanly, and pure, and which 
hurt no one’s feelings and hinder no one’s 
advantage, can only be right manners; that 
the language of SHAKESPEARE aud the Bi- 
ble, which is spoken more nearly here than 
auy where else in the world, is a good enough 
language and form of speech for us, answer- 
ing all purposes of literature and daily life; 
and that eventually the English, if their in- 
sular conceit ever allows them, may wake 
to the fact that the best thing they can do 
is to follow our example in @ few things, if 
uot in all, and setting aside written speech, 
which is a fixed quantity, correct their own 
spoken speech by one that more closely 
touches the standard of precision than is at 
present reached by their own vernacular. 





NURSING NERVES. 


TERM of less than half a year as attendant 

in an insane asylum teaches a person how 
tu control temper, apply tact, and preserve pre- 
sence of mind to such an extent as to give that 
person great command over one whose nervous 
system is broken down, although the sanity be 
unimpaired, and whose condition requires per- 
haps more care, and certainly induces about as 
much suffering, as any other. Among the first 
things to be learned by one who has the care of 
such a person is the cultivation of cheerfulness, 
of never looking on the dark side of anything, 
and of always being able to explain untoward 
incidents in a fortunate way. No matter how 
irritating the sufferer may be, it is always to be 
remembered that he és a sufferer, one as painful- 
ly diseased as if the disease were in a specific 
spot, and, like fever and rash and fractures, vis- 
ible in its effects to the naked eye. 





Thorough neatness is another requisite in the 
nurse, the sense of smell being more acute than 
ever with the nervous, and the eye also being 
pleased with cleanliness and order; and mean- 
while every motion of the nurse should be as 
gentle and as noiseless as a cat’s feet are among 
china, Absolute firmness combined with gentle- 
ness is always desirable, for the patient must 
yield where it is necessary; but the nurse, if pos- 
sible, must act as if she, and not the patient, 
were yielding, although in matters not vital to 
safety the idiosyncrasies, the fancies and dis- 
likes, of the patient are to Be regarded. Inter- 
est in the patient and sincere pity are excellent- 
ly soothing to sick nerves; yet one must use dis- 
cretion about it, and not go so far in the expres- 
sion of pity as to awouse the patient’s self-pity 
perceptibly. The sufferer, too, should always be 
encouraged to expect a favorable turn to illness 
and a definite recovery, for the expectation aids 
the cure. Always hope and never fear should 
be taught. So powerful is the will that, by hold- 
ing it in play, it can even make death easier than 
it otherwise might be, although death seldom ter- 
minates nervous disease. The sufferer should 
always be entertained as pleasantly as possible 
in any way that is not exciting, but never should 
be treated to recitals of anything sad, the bright 
side of the world being always kept in view, since 
darkness comes only too often and too surely to 
the worn-out nerves, and the duty of every one 
brought into contact with them is to give at least 
no oceasion for gloom, It is, indeed, less ex- 
hausting to nurse a_bad case of typhoid fever 
than a case of disordered nerves; the exertion is 
scarcely more, and it is over in a fixed time; but 
the exertion necessary in nursing nerves is ever- 
lasting and all the time, since it is often the work 
of years. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ANTIDOTE FOR CITIES. 


T has been lately estimated that more than 
one-fourth of the American population now 
live in towns of over 8000 inhabitants, whereas 
fifty years ago only one-fifteenth lived in this 
way. The change is usually attributed partly to 
railroads, which make it possible to supply these 
large collections of people with the necessaries 
of life, and partly also to the demand felt for 
city conveniences, luxuries, excitements, and com- 
panionship. At any rate, the results are confined 
to no single nation or continent. Mr. Kebbel, in 
his Agricultural Laborer, says of England; * The 
rising generation of peasantry take no interest in 
agricultural work,...The best boys from the 
schools all set their faces toward the town, and 
scorn the plough.” In France M. Baudrillart 
finds that while the population of the farming 
districts diminishes, that of the towns increases. 
This he thinks due largely to popular education, 
which has created new wants and broken up the 
old intellectual stagnation. He complains that 
in France a new and lower grade of laborers is 
being imported from Belgium and Italy to take 
the place of the French peasant, who seeks the 
towns. 

All this is curiously like the complaint we 
hear among ourselves. In New England, where 
farming is difficult and unremunerative, we see 
many farms passing into the hands of the Irish 
and the Swedes, while the cities are built up by 
the sons of those who were once farmers. As 
you cross the prairies, where farming is still 
profitable, you may sometimes see wheat fields or 
corn fields stretching to the horizon, and tilled 
by the joint labor of some colored family which 
came within thirty years out of slavery. Not 
that those fertile regions do not still sustain a 
thriving race of farmers of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
but even there they are dividing the svil, it seems, 
with races more backward. With all the skill 
brought to bear upon scientific agriculture, it 
may be doubted whether it is an intellectual pur- 
suit requiring as high a brain power as the more 
difficult branches of mechanical work—the vari- 
ous applications of electricity, for instance—and if 
it were, it has an element of solitude about it that 
dissatisties. ‘God made the country, and man 
made the town,’ says Cowper; but man seems 
for some reason to ptefer lis own handiwork. 
To one who approaches the matter simply as a 
lover of nature the situation seems a strange one, 
but he is compelled to recognize it. Talking in 
Colorado the other day with a Scotchman who 
owns a sheep ranch of six thousand acres, | 
naturally congratulated him on an employment 
so attractive, and spoke of the delightful associ 
ations with the pursuit in the Scottish ballads, 
the writings of the Ettrick Shepherd, and so on. 
He interrupted me with the bluff assurance that 
he hated sheep, that he had herded them first in 
South Africa, and then in Colorado, but wished 
that he might never see one of those animals 
again, or even hear its name mentioned. Thus, 
it seems, do poetry and fact diverge when people 
come to talk about rural occupations. 

Where is this sort of thing toend? If in Eng- 
land, with all the immense artiticial prestige that 
has so long attached itself to the ownership of 
the soil, there is a growing indifference to farm- 
ing, how long will even our broad acres of virgin 
soil prove attractive? Yet there certainly is some- 
where in our hearts a love not merely for wild 
nature, but for the process of subduing it to order 
and productiveness. 1 talked tne other day with 
a young Harvard graduate who went half a dozen 
years ago from fashionable clubs and the leader- 
ship of the “ german” to a very isolated ranch in 
Washington Territory, and he told me that such 
was his delight in the sense of ownership and 
growth that often, after a hard day’s work, he 
would stroll out in the evening simply to look on 
his growing crops and orchards. “I felt about 
them,” he said, “very much as, I suppose, a 
mother feels about her children.” Though the 
sense of isolation had finally driven him away— 








partly, however, for the sake of his young fam- 
ily—he still felt the tie and the longing. How 
is this instinct to be gratified? It is pretty ob- 
vious that for many years to come—at least until 
electricity feeds and clothes as well as lights and 
propels us—there is an iinmense deal of farming 
to be done; and certainly country life is still 
needed by many. How shall it be provided ? 

It is too soon to say. But one thing, at least, 
is very striking. Side by side with this vast 
thronging toward town life in the winter has 
come a proportionate longing for the country in 
thesummer. All persons beyond middle age can 
remember the beginning of this amazing division 
of social life between summer and winter, which 
now gives to so many persons of moderate means 
a duplicate residence for the two seasons. In 
our larger cities, where whole streets of brown- 
stone palaces remain all summer as silent as the 
catacombs, it was formerly the custom for those 
who resided in such houses to keep them open 
all summer, the family taking perhaps a fort- 
night’s outing to “the Springs” or “ the Beach,” 
and then returning home. I can remember when 
it was a common thing at the fine country-seats 
round Boston—in Brookline, perhaps, or Waltham 
—for fruit and wine to be set upon the table every 
summer afternoon, for friends who might be driv- 
ing out from Boston. No doubt the same practice 
prevailed around New York and Philadelphia. 
But now the descendants of those visitors are far 
away from city streets all summer; there is no- 
body to drive out, and the hosts themselves have 
often another abode by the sea-shore. The 
lengthening vacations of public and _ private 
schools illustrate the same change of habit; 
there was formerly almost as long a vacation in 
winter as in summer; in some colleges much 
longer, that the students might teach school. 
But now the summer vacations last in some cases 
three solid months; and the migration includes 
not merely the occupants of the brown-stone 
fronts, but vast multitudes of hard-working fami- 
lies, who dwell all summer in a tent on the beach, 
or in those hives of summer population by inland 
lakes or beneath mountains. The very fact, so 
much lamented, of the migration westward of 
our farming population enables families of mod- 
erate means in the city to buy for perhaps a 
thousand dollars a deserted farm-house, and take 
possession of it for a few months in every year. 
If this tendency goes on developing for the next 
fiftv years as for the last fifty, it may not solve 
the problem of scientific agriculture, but it will 
certainly furnish some antidote to the alleged 
evils of cities. au es oe 





CHOICE COOKERY. 


By CATHERINE OWEN, 
XVIII.—COLD ENTREES. 


Iced Savory Soufflé.—This dish can be made 
of fish, game, or chicken, but is considered best 
made of crab. Cut up the crab, or whatever it 
may be, into small pieces ; let it soak in mayon- 
naise sauce for two or three hours. Have some 
well-flavored aspic jelly, half liquid ; whip it till 
it is very frothy; put some of this at the bottom 
of the dish it is to be served in—a silver one is 
most effective ; then place a layer of crab well 
seasoned, and fill it up with aspic and crab alter- 
nately until the dish is nearly full; place a band 
of stiff paper round, and fill in with whipped aspic; 
set on ice for two hours ; take off the paper, and 
serve. 

Savories.—Within the last few years, which 
may, perhaps, be called the renaissance of cook- 
ing in England, since Kettner in his Book of the 
Tuble shows that in the Middle Ages that country 
was famous for its cuisine, while France was still 
benighted—within the last few years, then, there 
has grown up a fashion of introducing preparations 
called savories. They vary very much, from the tiny 
little bouchette of something very piquant, to be 
taken between courses as an appetizer—which, I 
believe, was the original idea—to quite important 
dishes suitable as entrées for formal breakfasts 
or suppers. But it is with the original “ savory” 
as a piquant mouthful that they will take their 
place in these papers, So important a part have 
they come to play in English menus (1 am not 
now speaking of simple dinners) that the inven- 
tion of a new “savory” is something to be proud 
of, and it is said that the very best are invented 
by the bons vivants themselves, seldom by the 
chef. One lady has written a book of which 
savories is the only branch of cooking treated, 
and she says in her preface, ‘Savories being at 
present so fashionable, and novelties in them so 
eagerly inquired for, I lave been induced to pub- 
lish a small book on the subject.” 

In looking over any list of small savories we find 
many of our old friends in it, such as cheese cana- 
pés, angels on horseback, anchovy toast, etc., etc, 
With these familiar dainties we will have nothing 
to do, only the mention of them will serve to 
show that any little piquant morsel may be used 
as an appetizer served as hors d’auvres. 

The Savage Club Canapés.—These must be 
made small enough not to require dividing—in 
other words, can be eaten at one mouthful. Cut 
slices of stale Vienna bread a quarter of an inch 
thick, stanap out from them with a very small 
cutter circles about the size of a fifty-cent piece. 
Sauté these in a little hot butter till they are a 
very pale brown. Lay them on paper when done, 
to absorb grease. Stone as many small olives as 
you have guests; fillet half as many small an- 
chovies—that is to say, split them, and remove 
the bones and scales; wash them, dry them, and 
roll each one up as small as possible, and insert 
it in an olive in place of the stone. Now trim 


one end of the olive so that it will stand; then 
put a drop of thick mayonnaise on the centre of 
one of the rounds of fried bread, which, of course, 
must be quite cold; stand the stuffed olive on it 
neatly, and put one drop of mayonnaise on the 
top, to cover the opening in the olive, A vuria- 
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tion, and I think an improvement, on this bou- 
chée is to use a little softened aspic to attach the 
olive, and a small quantity finely chopped to 
crown it. Still another plan is to put a tiny disk 
of bright red beet on the top, using aspic to 
cement it there. 

Canapés @ la Bismarck.—Cut circles with a 
small cutter from slices of stale bread a quarter 
of an inch thick; sauté in butter till they are 
a light brown; spread over each when cold a 
thin layer of anchovy butter; curl round on each 
an anchovy well washed, boned, and trimmed ; 
sprinkle very finely shred olives over them. An- 
chovy butter is two parts butter and one of an- 
chovy paste. 

Caviare Canapés.—Cut some slices of bread a 
quarter of an inch thick ; cut disks from them with 
a small round cutter; fry them pale brown in but- 
ter. When about to use them chop a large hand- 
ful of water-cress leaves very fine, taking care to 
press them in a cloth to remove all water before 
you begin to chop, when they are almost as fine 
as pulp, mix with them an equal amount of but- 
ter; when well blended, spread each canapé with 
it, and spread a layer of caviare on the top. 

Prawns en Surprise-—Cut some small rounds 
of bread and butter, not more than two inches in 
diameter and a quarter inch thick. Peel some 
prawns ; steep them in mayonnaise sauce a few 
minutes; place three on each round of bread 
and butter, with a small piece of water-cress on 
each. Place over all some whipped aspic jelly; 
strew lobster coral over them. 

Prince of Wales Canapés.—Take some fine 
prawns, three anchovies, two gherkins, and two 
truffles. Bone the anchovies and wash them, 
peel the prawns, and then cut all the ingredients 
into very small dice. Make a sauce as follows: 
Bruise a hard-boiled yolk of egg ina mortar witha 
table-spoonful of salad oil, a salt-spoonful of mus- 
turd; mix with this an anchovy, and a teaspoon- 
ful of tarragon that has been scalded and chopped ; 
pound all well together, and pass through a sieve 
with a teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar and a 
speck of cayenne; mix enough of this with the 
prawns, etc., to season the mixture. Salt, it will 
be observed, is not mentioned, because the an- 
chovies and prawns may be salt, but this can 
only be known to the cook by tasting. Butter 
some small water biscuits (crackers), put a small 
teaspoonful of the mixture on each, and cover 
with finely chopped aspic. Garnish by putting a 
spot of green gherkin on one, a spot of red beet 
on another, and on a third one of truffle, and so 
on alternately. 

Shrimp Canapés.—Fry some rounds of bread 
as directed for other canapés. Make some shrimp 
butter by pounding equal quantities of shrimps, 
from which heads, tails, and shells have been re- 
moved, and fresh butter till they form a smooth 
mass; spread the fried bread with it. Place 
whole shrimps on the top in the shape of a ro- 
sette, in the centre of which put a tiny pinch of 
chopped parsley. 

Cheese Biscenits @ la St. James —Take three 
table-spoonfuls of the finest flour, half a pound 
of cream curds, and five ounces of Brie cheese, 
which has been carefully seraped, and a pinch 
of salt; pound all in a mortar; add five ounces 
of softened butter and three eggs, to make a very 
stiff paste, which must be rolled very thin, and 
cut into round biscuits. Bake in a very quick 
oven, and serve hot. 

Kluskis of Cream Cheese. —Take half a pound 
of fresh butter, six eggs, six table-spoon fuls of 
cream cheese, a pinch of powdered sugar, salt, 
and sufficient grated bread-crumbs to make a 
paste, adding cream if it crumbles ; mix well to- 
gether, and roll into smail balls; poach them in 
boiling water until firm (no longer). Serve hot, 
with a spoonful of poivrade sauce on each. 

Cold Cheese Soufflés—Grate one and a half 
ounces of Gruyére cheese ; the same of Parmesan. 
Whip half a pint of cream and a gill of aspic 
jelly to a high froth; stir in the cheese; season 
with salt, cayenne, and made. mustard to taste. 
Fill little paper baskets or very small ramequin 
cases, grate cheese over the top, and set on ice to 
get firm. 

The above mixture may be frozen just as you 
would ice-cream, but very firm, then cut out in lit- 
tle cubes, and served on canapés of fried bread ; 
it is then called “ Crofites de Fromage Glacé.” 

Oysters a la St. George.—Take the beards from 
two dozen oysters; put the melt (or soft roe) of 
two Yarmouth bloaters into a sauté pan with two 
ounces of butter; dry and flour the oysters, and 
sauté them with the melt, Have some squares 
of bread fried a nice light brown ; place a nice 
piece of the melt on each square, and an oyster 
on top; squeeze a few drops of lemon juice on 
each, and serve very hot. 

Allumettes.—For these fantastic little trifles 
you require anchovies preserved in oil—not in 
salt; they are found at all Italian groceries and 
at the larger American grocers’. Wipe them free 
from scales and oil ; cut each into long thin strips, 
Have ready some plain pastry rolled very thin; 
envelop each strip of anchovy in pastry; pinch 
closely, so that it will not burst open, and fry in 
very hot fat for a half-minute, or sauté them in 
butter till crisp and yellow. Serve log-house 
fashion, using two allumettes for each crossing, 
instead of one; put fried parsley in the corners, 
and serve very hot. 

Eggs @ la St. James—Take as many eggs as 
you have guests, and boil them hard in buttered 
dariole moulds : the moulds must be large enough 
to hold the egg when broken into it, but not much 
larger. When quite cold, remove the eggs; slice 
off the white at one end of each, taking care to 
preserve the shape. Scoop out the yolk; mix 
this with a teaspoonful of chopped truffles, a little 
pepper and salt, and put it back very neatly into 
the whites. Coat the eggs with aspic jelly sev- 
eral times. Serve them upside down, that is, the 
uncut part upward. Puta spoonful of half-may- 
onnaise (mayonnaise mixed with whipped cream) 
on each, and a few specks of chopped truffle. 











A variety of this dish has anchovy paste in 
very small quantity in place of truffle, and the 
mayonnaise just made pink with it. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the preference for 
white wool dresses, there are warm days 

in every summer when white muslins are the 
favorite wear with young and old alike, and this 
season such gowns are made up in very simple 
fashions, or else they are so elaborate with em- 
broidery that they are suitable for very dressy 
occasions. For simple dresses, either for the morn- 
ing or afternoon, soft English nainsook without 
dressing is chosen, with a little embroidery or lace 
for the neck and sleeves of the gown. The belt- 
ed waist may be gathered on the shoulders and 
crossed in front in surplice fashion, leaving the 
throat open in V shape and trimming it with Swiss 
embroidered edging, or with gathered Oriental or 
Valenciennes lace, which may be turned back 
from the front, or its scalloped edges made to 
meet, as best suits the neck of the wearer. The 
sleeves are then plain to the elbows, with a ruf- 
fle of lace or embroidery falling toward the wrists. 
The skirt is five straight breadths, with shirring 
across the front. and side breadths just below the 
belt, while the two back breadths are gathered 
only once and in a very small space, hanging plain 
to the foot. Some modistes mount this skirt on 
a foundation skirt in which steels are run in cases, 
but ladies who have their dresses made and laun- 
dried at home prefer the full round house-maid 
skirt just described, and wear. it over handsome- 
ly tucked or embroidered petticoats under which 
a very small bustle is placed. A belt ribbon and 
Rhine-stone buckle may complete this dress, or 
else a wide sash of white or colored watered rib- 
bon is worn, with loops and ends hanging low 
behind. Still simpler white dresses are made of 
French nainsook, or of crossbarred muslin, with 
the belted waist high at the throat and full there, 
also on the shoulders, then drawn into yoke shape, 
back and front, by two cords run in the material. 
The sleeves of such a waist are full, with deep 
cuffs or narrower wristbands of embroidery, and 
there is a turned-over collar of embroidery to 
match. Very sheer mull dresses made in this 
way—with cords outlining the yoke—have also 
cords holding the full sleeves in puffs at the top, 
and two sets of cords hold the fulness below the 
belt in the front and-side breadths. A turned- 
over collar of wide lace and deep lace cuffs trim 
this sheer waist. A pointed yoke of embroidery, 
patterns of stars, daisies, vines, or 
stripes, is also much used for belted waists of 
nainsook dresses. Tucked waists of nainsook 
have the fronts tucked in a pointed yoke shape 
from armhole to armhole, or else the tucks are 
only just below the neck in front and back, and 
the shoulders are plain or gathered, as best suits 
the figure of the wearer. Many of these tucked 
waists extend below the belt a short distance, and 


in all-over 





are simply hemmed on the edges; if made too | 


long below the waist, or if trimming is added on 
the edge, the style of the garment is destroyed. 
Embroidered Swiss muslins have a basque of 
the striped or all-over embroidery, to which a belt 
is often added to give the new full effect. Seal- 
loped embroidered flounces are taken lengthwise 
down the front and back of basques, and also 
down the sleeves, showing the scallops in a 


| straight line, and are then edged with a narrower 


scalloped trimming. Insertions of embroidery 
are much used in skirts, either lengthwise or else 
around the skirt above a deephem. The all-over 
embroidered skirts of forty-inch wide muslin, with 
scallops at the foot, are made up in full round 
skirts four and a half yards wide, or else they 
merely cover the front and sides, while the back 
is of plain Swiss muslin arranged in full burnoose 
drapery. Panels of Swiss embroidery are still 
liked, one panel being down the front and one 
down each side of full r@d skirts; some wide 
lengthwise pleats separate these panels, and 
bridles of white watered ribbon are set down the 
pleats. The ribbons for muslin dresses are a fea- 
ture this season, those of white moiré being con- 
sidered most dressy, then yellow, green, old-rose, 
or blue is chosen, in two or three inch widths, 
with either feathered or satin edges. Embroid- 
ered Swiss muslin flounces are pleated around the 
foot of imported dresses, or else there are two 
deep flounces covering the front and sides, or 
from three to five flounces are up each side of the 
skirt, with a draped apron in front and plain dra- 
pery behind. Finely dotted and sprigged Swiss 
muslins are made in the ‘‘ house-maid” styles de- 
scribed for plain nainsook. Hemstitched tucks 
and many clusters of fine tucks run by hand are 
on the sheer white muslin dresses worn by ladies 
in mourning; the old-fashioned “revering” is 
also inserted in white dresses for those wearing 
mourning. 


INDIA PONGEE DRESSES, 


The fancy for washing silks has restored India 
pongee to favor with English women, who use it 
for entire costumes, for smocked blouses, shirred 
round hats, tea gowns, travelling cloaks, and para- 
sols. The costumes are made in tailor fashion, 
with stitching in many rows and pearl buttons 
for their trimming ; or else the bodice is an Eng- 
lish blouse, smocked, tucked, or gathered in any 
of the fashions now in vogue, with a pleated 
skirt that may be laid in accordion pleats and 
honey-combed at the top; or else with kilt-pleat- 
ing and a slight apron drapery. Green is the 
favorite color for trimming these Suéde gowns, 
and may be either green velvet ribbon or water- 
ed ribbon in rows on the skirt or merely edging 
it, and as a belt, cuffs, and collar on the blouse, 
with long flat bows of ribbon in the drapery. 
Dark green India silk is also used as a tucked 
blouse-vest for full fronts of pongee basques, and 
the back of the waist is in tea gown style, fitted 





closely to the figure, with three breadths of the 
skirt gathered on its pointed edge, that in the 
middle being green, and those each side of 
pongee, The front of the skirt has a deep apron 
drapery, and the coat sleeves have deep pleated 
cuffs of the green silk. A shirred round hat of 
pongee has the flat brim faced with green tucked 
India silk, and there are green leaves amid loops 
of the pongee for trimming. Travelling and 
dust cloaks of pongee are made long and full, en- 
veloping the wearer from throat to foot. The 
Irish peasant clouk is the design for these 
wraps. Dark indigo blue is a good color for 
ribbons or India silk used on Suéde - colored 
pongee, 
SUMMER UNDER-WEAR. 


Ribbed under-vests of silk, fine wool, or Swiss 
thread are the favorite garments for summer use, 
as they are of the lightest possible weight, and 
fit the figure as if moulded upon it. Flesh tints, 
pink, and écru are most liked, but fancy-colored 
vests are also worn. Those worn with evening 
full-dress toilettes are V-shaped in the neck in 
front and back, and are finished with lace edges, 
through which a ribbon drawing-string is passed ; 
white, cream, and gold are the choice colors in 
silk vests. The lisle-thread vests are inexpensive, 
and are preferred in pure white; these are either 
high or low in the neck, with merely a well-woven 
armhole instead of sleeves. Gauze merino vests 
that are half wool and half cotton are as fine as 
a web or as lace, and are nearly fitted to the 
figure in. jersey shapes, with only a selvage for 
sleeves ; these are worn by delicate women who 
must have a modicum of wool even for midsum- 
mer garments. Fish-net vests of rough, coarse 
meshes are called sanitary vests, as their rough 
surface promotes circulation. The union or com- 
bination garments, with vest and drawers in one 
piece, are made up in silk and in merino; those 
of silk are low in the neck, with short sleeves, 
and are preferred in flesh-pink shades ; they are 
also made in very elastic ribbed silk, with either 
high or low neck and short or long sleeves. 
Ladies’ riding vests or spencers are an extra 
waist to wear over the corsets inside the habit 
bodice ; they are. of ribbed silk or of merino, 
with high neck, and either short or long sleeves. 


VARIETIES, 


Sailor hats of white mull shirred on reeds or 
wires or cords around the crown and the brim 
are youthful and fashionable for midsummer. 
They have a bunch of white flowers, deutzia, 
daisies, or lilies-of-the-vallev, mounted high be- 


hind the crown, and held there by loops of the | 


sheerest white iull, 
Poke bonnets of net are made in all colors— 





, ; : , . 
dark blue, red, brown, white, or black—and are 


exceedingly light and pretty. They are pleated 
or gathered over very slight wires the color of 
the net, and are trimmed with field flowers that 
fall down from the top of the crown, and some 
loops of narrow ribbons. A dark blue point 
d’esprit poke is trimmed with vellow buttercups, 
and one of brown net has dark yellow daisies 
Scarlet pokes have white flowers, and black net 
pokes are trimmed with forget-ime-nots, or car- 
nations, or with pink roses. 

Pretty morning toilettes for country hotels are 
made of the crossbarred surah silks that are sold 
at low prices in clear gray shades, in Gobelin blue 
bars, and in dark terra-cotta and moss green 
They have accordion-pleated skirts with a short 
apron and long pointed back drapery, and the 
corsage is slightly trimmed with steel or silver 
passementerie. The basque is pleated in front 
and back, with full sleeves pleated or tucked at 
the top. The collar, cuffs, and girdle are of vel- 
vet cut in points, and the steel braid is laid upon 
the velvet. 

Japanese cottons are used with good effect for 
summer parasols for the country. The choice is 
for the white muslin with blue all-over designs of 
figures, vases, Japanese flowers, men, women, and 
landscapes, with their usual queer ideas of per- 
spective; they are mounted on bamboo sticks, or 
have handles of other white woods. 

More dressy parasols are of Brussels net, or of 
the dotted point d’esprit, made up in a puff that 
is designed to be very full over a transparent 
foundation. Suéde, poppy red, green, blue, black, 
and white parasols are made in this way, and 
others have a red or green foundation inside the 
white or black puffed top. Pongee parasols are 
also in great favor. The striped gauze or net 
bands alternating with moiré ribbon bands are 
used to form the canopies of very handsome 
white or black parasols for the piazza and for 
open carriages. Very tasteful gros-grain para- 
sols of dark blue, Gobelin, or terra-cotta are fin- 
ished to show the white selvage of the silk around 
their edges. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnop, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and E. J. Dennine & Co. 





PERSONAT., 


Mrs. Lity W. HaMersLEY, the wealthy wid- 
ow of Louis C. Hamersiey, of New York, has 
married the Duke of Marlborough, and gone 
with her husband to his ancestral home, Blen- 
heim Palace, England. The wedding ceremony 
was performed first at the City Hall by Mayor 
Hewitt, and later by a Baptist clergyman, the 
canons of the Episcopal Church prohibiting the 
marriage of divorced persons. The Duke of 
Marlborough is the elder brother of Lord Ran- 
DOLPH CHURCHILL, who also married an Amer- 
ican lady. 

—It is not true that the old Enpicort pear- 
tree at Salem, Massachusetts, is dead. It is alive 
and well, and will bear fruit this season. This 
tree was planted by Governor Joun Enpicorr 
some time before 1634. It has certainly reached 
a ripe old age, and while its death would be la- 
mented, it would not be surprising. 

—Hans Von Bé Low is playing the piano-forte 
to large audiences in London. It has been a 





number of years since Von BOLOw was heard in 
this country, and he hus changed somewliat in 
hisappearance. He is stouter around the waist, 
but his fece is thinner. He still wears his mus- 
taches waxed to a point, and his eve-glasses are 
thicker than ever. 

—His American admirers are about to place a 
memorial window to Bishop Marraew Simp- 
son in the City Road Chapel, London, where 
Joun WESLEY preached, und adjoining the 
house where he died. The design of the win- 
dow represents Elisha receiving the mantle of 
Elijah. 

—Mr. Frep&Ric CoupERrt, of the well-known 
firm of French lawyers, has a farm at Me- 
tuchen, New Jersey, Where he raises Alderney 
cattle. Mr. Couper? says that he finds much 
more pleasure in going of@® Wa4wtr tian he 
does in going over law papers. There is certain- 
ly more health-givinig pleasure in the former 
pastime. 

—The old ApTHORPE mansion, built in 1767, at 
what is now Ninth Avenue, near Ninety-first 
Street, New York, has been razed to the ground 
to make room for the modern ‘Queen Anne”’ 
houses, Of late years the place has been used 
as a picnic resort, but in the olden times it was 
one of the most stately mansions around New 
York, and was one of WasHINGTON’s innumer- 
able head-quarters, 

—Mrs. ANDREW CARNEGIE carried an instan- 
taneous detective camera on the memorable trip 
just completed by the CARNEGIE coach, taking 
photographs of the principal objects of interest 
along the road. She has also taken pictures of 
the distinguished party in all sorts of attitudes, 
and has already enough photographs to fill a 
large-sized album. 

—Mr. CHARLES LANIER, the banker, is build- 
ing One of the finest barns upon his place at 
Lenox to be found in the country. T®ts called 
an English cow barn, and is to be the home of 
his thorough-bred Jerseys. It is elaborately 
finished in billed white pine. The floor is of 
asphalt brought from Switzerland. The place 
will be heated by steam, and the cows’ food will 
be prepared by machinery now being putin. If 
these Jerseys do not chew the cud of content- 
ment it will be because they are very hard to 





—Mr. J.J. VAN ALEN, who is the son-in-law 
of Wu3.1amM B. Astor, but who, being wealthy 
in his own right, has no need of the Astor 
money, has just completed a wall seven feet high 
and 3500 long around his grounds at Newport. 
Mr. Van ALEN is agreat admirer of English cus- 
toms, and his honse is builtin Englislestyle, and 
furnished throughout with English furniture. 
The house and wall are said to have cost him 
$500,000 

—** Ellerslie,” the just-completed country 
home of the Hon. Levi P. Morton, at Rhine- 
beck, on the Hudson, was Originally the old 
LIVINGSTON manor, and the manor-house was 
built by MaTunin LIVINGSTON in 1814. This Mr. 
MorTON has torn down, and built on its site a 
modern stone magsion of eighty rooms, lighted 
throughout by electricity, and containing every 
modern appliance for convenience and labor- 
saving. The former owner of the place, Wi. 
LIAM KELLEY, is suid to have refused $350,000 
tor it from the late WittiaM B. Dinsmore, but 
after his death it ran down, and Mr. Morton 
bought it for $80,000, but he has spent $500,000 
on it, including the new house 

JoHN WINCHELL, of Detroit, aged ninety- 
one years, a survivor of the war of 1812, called 
upon the President at Washington recently to 
look up some arrears of pension, Mr. WINCHELL 
is only tive feet tall, and totally blind and dexf 
His daughter, who accompanied him, is over 
sixty years old. The pension he is looking up 
wis granted him for wounds received in 1814 at 
the battle of Lundy's Lane 

The début of ELLen Terry’s daughter, un- 
der the stave name of Ailsa Craig, is announced 
by cable from London. This young lady was on 
the stave of the Star Theatre in Mr. Invine’s last 
season in New York, bul she played such small 
parts that her name was not on the bills. She 
also uppeared ata performance for some clarita- 
ble object here last spring, and was made quite 
the star of the oceasion 

—Mrs. JoHNSTON, Who as HaARnIET LANE was 
mistress of the White House during the term 
of her unele, President BUCHANAN, has been 
paying a visit to Washington as the guest of 
Mrs. Laventon. Mrs. JOHNSTON began her of- 
ficial life as the head of her uncle’s house when 
he was Secretary of State; then she went with 
him to London, and presided over his establish- 
ment when he was our representative at the 
court of St. James; so that when she stepped 
into the While House she was thoroughly well 
prepared for her duties as “first lady in the 
land.’”’ Mrs. JOHNSTON is now a white-haired 
und still handsome woman, clothed in the deep- 
est black, for she mourus the loss of her hus- 
band and two sous. ; 

—Mr. JAMes CAMPBELL, better known by his 
Indian name CHaska, has just been paying a visit 
to the Indian Bureau at Washington in com- 
pany with his bride, née Miss Cora Fer..ows, 
CHASKA Was neatly dressed in the ordinary man’s 
garb of the day, and covered bis sunburned 
hands with brown kid gloves. He owns some 
land in Dakota, where he will settle down as a 
farmer. 

—Among the men who have wielded the pick 
and shovel on the aqueduct building for New 
York is a new brother-in-iaw of the Duke of 
Marlborough. This young fellow, whose name 
is RENSHAW, married Miss Price, a daughter of 
Commodore Priceg, and sister to the Duchess 
of Marlborough. RensHaw was a civil engineer, 
but being unable to get a place in the engineer 
eorps he took that of a common laborer, and 
after filcurishing the pick all day would change 
his overalls for a dress suit, and lead the german 
at Fifth Avenue balls in the evening. It was 
not long before he was promoted, however. 

—General SHEKIDAN’S new cottage at Non- 
quitt, Massachusetts, is finished outside in natu- 
ral wood, heavily oiled, with a wide terra-cotta 
colored strip about the base. It is provided 
with ample piazzas that look out upon Buzzard’s 
Bay. The large square entrance hall is finish- 
ed throughout in California red- wood. The 
parlor is a large oblong room, lighted by long 
windows and a bow- window furnished with 
curhioned seats. A big red-brick fireplace 
adorns one end of the room. General SH&KIDAN 
has a private office opening out of the dining- 
room. The entire house is furnished in willow 
and rattan, and the floors are covered with 
bright-colored mattings. 
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THE BIRDS OF A COUNTRY 
STROLL. 

WALK through the orchard, 
A down the shady lane, along the 
bank of the stream, and back by the 
road, will be likely to show a score or 
more of birds whose names the stroll- 
er may be glad to know, in order to 
individualize his (or her) observa- 
tions as to their habits and songs. 

I lately had the pleasure of de- 
scribing in the Bazar the birds com- 
monly seen close to the hotse, and 
many of them will be noted upon the 
present walk, but a new list is to be 
added. 

In the quiet old orchard, for ex- 
ample, you are pretty sure to see the 
brown thrush, a long-tailed, long- 
bodied bird, larger than the robin or 
wood-thrush, fox red above and 
white beneath, whose breast and 
flanks are thickly streaked with 
black; the long curved bill is anoth- 
er“ point.” He is a great fellow for 
sneaking—not the timid modesty of 
the wood-thrush, but a Paul Pry sort 
of sneak—yet betrays himself by the 
incessant flirting of his long tail, in a 
way the elegant cuckoo, with an 
equally long train to carry, never 
does. He is a braggart, and a loud 
and varied singer. “The male,” 
says John Burroughs, “pours out 
his richggpd triumphant song from 
the tallest tree he can find, and fair- 
ly challenges you to come and look 
for his treasures in his vicinity. But 


Dust on TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
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you will not find them if you go. 
The nest is somewhere on the outer 
circle of his song. He is never so 
imprudent as to take up his stand 
very near it;... .it is hidden as a mi- 
ser hides his gold, and watched as 
jealously.” The rarity of this find 
has not been as great, ia my experi- 
ence, as Burroughs indicates. It is 
a slovenly nest, placed upon the 
ground, or within a heap of old 
brush, and contains four large eggs, 
thoroughly sprinkled with pepper 
and salt. 

The orchard is the chosen home 
(west of the Hudson) of the orchard 
oriole, an exceedingly interesting 
bird, whose close relation to the 
Baltimore oriole is not indicated by 
its plumage. The nest, however, is a 
strong pouch of woven grasses, less 
deep and less safely hung than the 
Baltimore’s, since it is fastened into 
the forked twigs of some outreach- 
ing apple branch. The eggs are cu- 
riously marbled with brown-black, 
like aredwing’s. The male is bright 
chestnut, except the head, neck, 
back, wings, and tail, which are 
black; the female yearling birds are 
olive yellow, more brownish above. 

The orchard is the favorite home, 
too, of the wood-pewee, a smaller 
copy of the pheebe-bird of the garden 
(but without the latter’s crest), who 
drawls out its péé-wé? in the most 
disconsolate strain of sighing woe. 
Its nest is a prize for sharp eyes— 
a tiny cup of bark shreds saddled 
upon an apple bough, and covered 
with lichens until it looks just like 
an old knot or scar. The eggs are 
pear-shaped, pink- white, heavily 
splashed around the large end with 
red and umber spots. 

Here, too, builds the kingbird, and 
his less familiar cousin the great- 
crested fly-catcher, each constructing 
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bulky, miscellaneous nests, bedded 
with feathers—a peculiarity by which 
to identify them. The latter bird will 
attract attention by his piercing, yet 
not unmelodious, whistle, and by his 
brave appearance, as with crest erect 
he perches upon some topmost twig 
and scorns the world—a D’Artignan 
among birds. His plumage is hand- 
some: above, greenish-olive, blending 
on the wings into rust red, crossed by 
two irregular bars of yellowish-white ; 
tail, fox red; crest, dark brown; 
throat and breast, pale blue, passing 
into yellow on the abdomen and 
thighs ; bill, legs, and feet, slate. 
There is another brown and crested 
bird in the orchard, the “ cedar-bird,” 
or “cherry-bird,” a waxwing; but it 
has a short tail, tipped with strong 
yellow; a sleek Quakerish dress of 
drab-brown, with blackish wings and 
tail, and scarlet waxen tips on the 
ends of the smaller quills of the wing 
and sometimes of the tail feathers. 
It is not at all likely to be confound- 
ed with the dashing fly-catcher. 
Many small warblers, vireos, and 
fly-catchers are likely to be seen in an 
old orchard, whose decaying trees 
harbor hosts of insects; the black 
and blue nuthatch, the black and 
white striped warbler, and the shriek- 
ing brown creeper (the last three 
clambering about the trunks in all 
sorts of positions); two small wood- 
peckers——-the smaller one the 
“downy,” and the larger the “hairy”; 
and conspicuous among them all, the 
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purple finch, whose song has a de- 
lightful sweetness and gayety. The 
word “purple” conveys to my mind 
a strong sense of blue; but here it 
alludes to the crimson which tints the 
feathers of his head and breast, as 
though he had dived to his shoulders 
in ripe strawberries. When I add 
that this finch is about the size and 
shape of a song-sparrow, no further 
description is needed. His home is 
in the tree-tops, where his wife (who 
is denied the ornamental colors sport- 
ed by the male) sits upon five green 
eggs marbled with black. 

Crossing the meadow from the or- 
chard to the river-bank, certain field 
birds are sure to be encountered. The 
large meadow-lark, a lunette of black 
plainly visible upon his yellow breast 
as he soars, singing the while, is the 
most prominent of these. Though 
called a “lark,” because of his man- 
ners, he is really a starling, and his 
loud call has the same quality as that 
of the red-winged blackbird and the 
bobolink; but the Eastern bird is a 
poor performer beside the Western 
meadow-lark, whose wonderfully sweet 
and varied song is the most delightful 
music of the plains. 

The bobolink—who does not know 
this rollicking harlequin in black, 
white, and yellow, his song as party- 
colored as his coat, and bis whole life 
bubbling over with happy-go-lucky 
merriment? You must look sharp, 
however, to detect his plainly habited 
wife, in her stteaked brown suit and 
quiet retirement, guarding the eggs in 
the grass, above which he fights, frol- 
ics, and chatters so gleefully. 

Scudding hither and thither, often 
alarmed by our close approach to their 
homes amid the grass roots, are three 
brown sparrows, which a little atten- 
tion will enable any one to know apart. 
One is the familiar song - sparrow, 
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whose colors are distinct, 
and who has a prominent 
black spot in the middle of 
his breast. Another is the 
field-sparrow, a much small- 
er bird, closely akin to the 
chippy of our door-yards, 
and frequently uttering, all 
day long, his little creep, 
creep, creep, catch em, catch 
*em, catch’ em, the first three 
syllables drawled slowly in 
an ascending scale, and the 
last hurried through as fast 
as possible. The third is 
the abundant grass-finch, or 
vesper-bird, dull in hue, and 
betrayed by the white outer 
feathers of the tail shown in 
flying (no other common 
sparrow has them), whose 
voice is not often heard at 
mid-day, but in the twilight 
trills out a charming little 
strain, often continued after 
it has become far too dark 
tosee the singer. The nest 
with speckled eggs which 
one stumbles upon in or- 
chard or meadow, buried in 
a tussock, is most likely to 
belong to this species. 

The marsh at the lower 
end of the meadow has a 
colony of birds of its own, 
There breed the noisy crow- 
blackbirds, and their red- 
shouldered cousins Agelai- 
us, the little green herons, 
called by the boys “ fly-up- 
the-creek,” the two bitterns, 
restless marsh-wrens, and 
several other water-loving 
species; but it is an awk- 
ward place for ladies to pen- 
etrate, and we can afford to 
pass on to the shady woods 
and thickets that border the 
creek, where birds are sure 
to be abundant. 

A pair of rose-breasted 
grosbeaks, whose clear 
flutings have long attracted 
us, now show themselves. 
She is inconspicuous, but 
her mate is one of the most 
noticeable of our woodland 
birds — black above, with 
white- barred wings, white 
beneath, the throat, sides, 
and under surface of the 
wings exquisitely tinted with 
deep rose red. He is as 
large as a robin, stout in 
form, and possessed of a 
very thick, cone-shaped 
heak, whence his name. To 
the same family belongs the 
gaudy cardinal-grosbeak, or 
“ved- bird” of the South, 
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whose echoing whistle is modified 
by the rose-breasted into a rich 
song. In the far West the black 
headed grosbeak is a still more 
brilliant vocalist. 

Suddenly a bird darts out of an 
opening in the trees, flashes past 
us like a volant ruby, and disap- 
pears in the foliage as though a 
spark of fire had been extinguish 
e@ by the green leaves. ‘“ A scar 
let tanager !”” some one exclaims 
Yes, and not at all uncommon in 
Northern groves, but rather shy 
of towns. His wings are black, 
and hence he is sometimes called 
the black-winged red-bird, to dis 
tinguish him from the cardinal. 
The scarlet tanager makes a flim 
sy nest of twigs in a forest tree, 
where the female, who is greenish 
and “homely,”* sits safe in her 
plainness upon four speckled 
green eggs, while her dandy of a 
husband keeps a good distance 
off, and seeks to divert attention 
from his household by attracting 
it to himself. The young males 
look like their mother and sisters 
at first, and even the next year 
are only half in uniform; but 
when they come back the second 
time their scarlet and black are 
complete. 

As we push into the bushes 
and reach the bank of the stream, 
several new birds are glimpsed. 
A kingfisher springs his rattling 
cry, and skims along the surface 
of the water, accompanied by his 
red and white and blue reflection, 
and then stands - upright, crest 
erect, upon a dead limb to look 
back at us. Along the pebbles 
exposed by the depleted current 
runs a small brown-spotted sand- 
piper, whose weak-kneed bobbing 
gait is expressed in the country 
name “ teetertail,” and recalls the 
remarkable effect sometimes pre- 
sented on Sixth Avenue by a bad 
attempt at following the present 
fashion in dress-draping. Then a 
shy little creature attracts atten- 
tion—fawn-color above, white and 
streaked underneath, just like a 
thrush in miniature (for the bird 
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is not larger than a warbler), 


and we recognize the col len- 
crowned water-thrush, one 
of the daintiest of all the 
ground-lovers. This little 
bird has a remarkably loud 
voice, yelling out teacher, 
teacher, teacher, in a de- 
scending 8¢ ale, with aston- 
ishing force. It is also call- 
ed the oven-bird, on account 
of its nest, which is placed 
upon the ground in the 
brush, and covered with a 
domed roof of leaves, weed 
stalks, ete. 

In the tangled weeds and 
bushes close to the river’s 
edge live a pair or two of 
Maryland yellow - throats 
small birds with greenish 
backs and yellow breasts, 
easily recognized by the jet- 
black band, like a huge 
mustache, on each side of 
the face. 

A fierce movement in the 


Iry leaves makes us pause, 
stoop down, and peer under 
the shrubbery, where we see 
a pair of conspicuous birds, 
about as large as a robin, 
are vigorously scratching for 
worms, One is velvety 
black over head, shoulders, 
breast, and back, with white 
patches on the wings and 
bordering the long tail; 
white on the abdomen, and 
a broad patch of chestnut 
under the wings. The other 
is dull brown and yellow 
where her mate is black and 
chestnut. In the spring you 
may some day be surprised 
to find the male perched 
upon the topmost spray of 
a tall tree singing magnifi- 
cently ; but its ordinary hab- 
it is to skulk upon the 
ground in a thicket (where 
it builds its nest), and to con- 
fine its musical efforts to the 
sharp utterance of two sylla- 
bles, represented in the 
names che-wiuk, tow - hée, 
jo-rée, ete., by which the bird 
is loc ally known, Its book- 
name is LPipilo erythroph- 
thalmus. 

A miniature of this in ap- 
pearance, but a warbler, is 
the active little redstart, 
whose ceaseless pursuit of 
insects among the trees, 
bushes, and long grass is 
sure to catch tlie eye in all 
sunny groves and gardens, 
while its piercing zee-zee-zee 


assaults the ear every minute 
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or two. Its colors are black and orange red, the 
latter in heavy patches on side, wings, and tail, 
while the thigh region is white. In the female 
brown and yellow replace the black and red, 
which are especially well shown during its flight. 

Where a bend in the stream has cut down the 
bank, leaving an abrupt face of earth, we come 
upon a little colony of sand-martins, or bank- 
swallows—sooty brown birds, with white under- 
parts, that dig deep tunnels into the bluff, and 
deposit their eggs in a little chamber at the other 
end. In the South another species, the “ rough- 
winged,” will often be found associated with them. 
This is the only American swallow that has not 
Jeft its wild abode for man’s structures ; and, as 
in the ease of the barn-swallow, iv is identical 
with the European species of similar name and 
habits, which also keeps to its native ways in the 
midst of civilization. 

It is hard to put a limit to these notes upon 
the common birds, for one is tempted to include 
the less common varieties always likely to be seen 
in a summer ramble; but one or two more must 
not be omitted. In the thickets of weeds and 
briers along ‘he road-side you are likely to catch 
a glint of brilliant blue flashing among sober 
sparrow wings. Itis the azure coat of the indigo- 
bird—a finch closely related to the exquisite non- 
pareil of Louisiana, so often kept in cages as a 
song-bird down there. Its mate, of course, is 
most plainly dressed, so as easily to be overlook- 
ed as she sits upon her grass-woven nest in the 
brambles. 

Visitors in the White Mountains, and especially 
at the Glen, east of Mount Washington, rarely 
fail to hear of “ the peabody-bird,” which turns 
out to be their old friend of the winter in more 
southerly regions—the white-throated sparrow. 
It is a large and handsome sparrow, character- 
ized by a striped cap and white necktie, and its 
song consists of three or four notes, in which it 
is much excelled by its rarer Northern brother, 
the white-crowned sparrow. It spends the sum- 
mer and breeds in northern Maine and New 
Hampshire, and gets its local name from having 
been especially noticed long ago in the beautiful 
vale of the Peabody River. 

If the reader will put this and the former ar- 
ticle to which I have alluded together, she will 
find herself able to name the greater number of 
the familiar birds of our Northeastern States, ex- 
cept those peculiar to the sea-shore, which de- 
mand a separate essay. Ernest INGERSOLL. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE BREADWINNER. 

6 yrs did my father, by his own act and deed, 

strip himself of all his worldly wealth. Yet, 
having nothing, he ceased not to put his trust in 
the Lord, and continued to sit among his books, 
never asking whence came the food provided 
for him. I think, indeed, so wrapped was he in 
thought, that he knew not. As for procuring 
the daily food, my mother it was who found out 
the way. 

Those who live in other parts of this kingdom 
do not know what a busy and populous country 
is that of Somerset. Apart from the shipping 
and the great trade with Ireland, Spain, and the 
West Indies carried on from the Port of Bristol, 
we have our great manufactures of cloth, in 
which we ave surpassed by no country in the 
world, The town of Taunton alone can boast of 
eleven hundred looms always at work making 
sagathies and Des Roys; there are many looms 
at Bristol, where they make for the most part 
druggets and cantaloons; then they are in great 
numbers at that rich and populous town of 
Frome Selwood, where they manufacture the 
Spanish medleys. - Besides the cloth-workers, we 
have, in addition, our knitted-stocking trade, 
which is carried on mestly at Glastonbury and 
Shepton Mailet. Not only does this flourishing 
trade make the masters rich and prosperous (it 
is not uncommon to find a master with his twen- 
ty—ay, and his forty—thousand pounds), but it 
fills all the country with work, so that the towns 
are frequent, populous, and full of everything 
that men can want; and the very villages are 
not like those which may be seen in other parts, 
poor and squalid, but well built and comfortable. 

Every cottage has its spinning-wheel. The 
mother, when she is not doing the work of the 
house, sits at the wheel; the girls, when they 
have nothing else to do, are made to knit stock- 
ings. Every week the master-clothier sends 
round his men among the villages, their pack- 
horses laden with wool; every week tiiey return, 
their packs laden with yarn, ready for the loom. 

There is no part of England where the people 
are more prosperous and more contented. No- 
where are there more towns, and all thriving; 
nowhere are the villages better built; nor can 
one find anywhere else more beautiful churches. 
Because the people make good wages they are 
independent in their manners ; they have learned 
things supposed to be above the station of the 
humble ; most of them in the towns, and many 
in the villages, are able to read. This enables 
them to search the Scriptures, and examine into 
doctrine by the light of their own reason, guided 
by grace. And to me, the daughter of a Non- 
conforming preacher, it does not seem wonderful 
that so many of them should have become stiff 
and sturdy Non-conformists. This was seen in 
the year 1685, and again, two or three years later, 
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when a greater than Monmouth landed on the 
western shores. 

My mother, then, seeing no hope that her hus- 
band would earn, by any work of his own, the 
daily bread of the household, bravely followed 
the example of the women in the village. That is 
to say, she set up ber spinning-wheel, and spent 


| all the time that she could spare spinning the 


wool into yarn; while she taught her little boy 
first, and afterward her daughter—as soon as I 
was old enough to manage the needles—to knit 
stockings. What trade, indeed, could ber hus- 
band follow save one—and that, by law, prohib- 
ited? He could not dig; he could not make 
anything; he knew not how to Buy or sell; he 
could only study, write, and preach. Therefore, 
while he sat among his books in one room, she 
sat over her wheel in the other, working for the 
master-clothiers of Frome Selwood. It still makes 
my heart to swell with pity and with love when 
I think upon my mother, thus spending herself 
and being spent, working all day, huckstering 
with the rough pack-horse men, more accustomed 
to exchange rude jests with the rustics than to 
talk with gentlewomen. And this she continued 
to do year after year, cheerful and contented, so 
that her husband should never feel the pinch of 
poverty. Love makes us willing slaves. 

My father, happily, was not a man whose mind 
was troubled about food. He paid no heed at all 
to what he ate, provided that it was sufficient for 
his needs; he would sup his broth of pork and 
turnips and bread, after thanks rendered, as if it 
was the finest dish in the world; and a piece of 
cold bacon with a hot cabbage would be a feast 
for him. The cider which he drank was brewed 
by my mother from her own apples; to him it 
was as good as if it had been Sherris or Rhenish. 
I say that he did not even know how his food 
was provided for him; his mind was at all times 
occupied with subjects so lofty that he knew not 
what was done under his very eyes. The hand 
of God, he said, doth still support His faithful. 
Doubtless we cannot look back upon those years 
without owning that we were so supported. But 
my mother was the instrument; nay, my father 
sometimes even compared himself with satisfac- 
tion unto the Prophet Elijah, whom the ravens 
fed in the Brook Cherith, bringing him flesh and 
bread in the morning, and flesh and bread in the 
evening. I suppose my father thought that his 
bacon and beans came to him in the same man- 
ner, 

Yet we should sometimes have fared but poor- 
ly had it not been for the charity of our friends. 
Many a fat capon, green goose, side of bacon, 
and young grunter came to us from the Manor 
House, with tobacco, which my father loved, and 
wine to comfort his soul; yea, and clothes for us 
all,else had we gone barefvot and in rags. In 
this way was many an ejected Elijah at that time 
nourished and supported. Fresh meat we should 
never have tasted,any more than the humblest 
around us, had it not been for our good friends 
at the Manor House. Those who live in towns 
caunot understand how frugal and yet sufficient 
may be the fare of those who live in the country 
and have gardens and orchards. Cider was ou 
drink, which we made ourselves; we had some 
sweet-apple trees, which gave us a stock of rus- 
sets and pippins for winter use ; we had bees (but 
we sold most of our honey); our garden grew 
salads and onions, beans and the like; skim-milk 


| we could have from the Manor House for the 


fetching; for breakfast we had bread and milk, 
for dinner bread and soft cheese, with a lettuce 


or an apple; and bread or bread and butter for | 


supper. For my father there was always kept a 
piece of bacon or fat pork. 

Our house was one of the cottages in the vil- 
lage; it is a stone house (often I sit down to look 
at it,and to remember those days of humility) 
with a thick thatch. 
and two garrets above. 


It had two rooms below 
One room was made into 


slept upon a pailet. The other was kitchen, 
spinning-room, parlor,allin one. The door opened 


upon the garden, and the floor was of stone, so | 
But when Barnaby began to | 


that it was cold. 
find the use of his hands he procured some 
boards, which he laid upon the stones, and so we 
had a wooden floor; and in winter across the 
door we hung a curtain to keep off the wind. 
The walls were whitewashed, and over all my 


mother had written texts of Scripture with char- | 


coal, so that godly admonition was ever present 
to our eyes and minds. She also embroidered 
short texts upon our garments, and I have still 
the cradle in which I was laid, carved (but I do 
not know by whose hand) with a verse from the 
Word of God. My father used himself, and would 
have us employ, the words of the Bible even for 
the smaller occasions of daily use; nor would he 
allow that anything was lawful unless it was 
sanctioned by the Bible, holding that in the Word 
was everything necessary or lawful. Did Barnaby 
go shooting with Sir Christopher and bring him a 
rabbit—Lo! David bade the children of Israel 
teach the use of the bow. Did my mother instruct 
and amuse me with riddles—She had the warrant 
of Scripture for it in the example of Samson. 
Did she sing Psalms and spiritual songs to while 
away the time and make her work less irksome 
and please her little daughter—In the congre- 
gation of Nehemiah there were two hundred for- 
ty and five singing men and singing women. 

My father read and expounded the Bible to us 
twice a day—morning and evening. Besides the 
Bible we had few books which we could read. 
As for my mother, poor soul, she had no time to 
read. As for me, when I grew older I borrowed 
books from the Manor House or Mr. Boscorel. 
And there were Old Mr. Dod’s Sayings and 
Plain Directions by Joseph Large always on the 
shelf beside the Bible. 

Now, while my father worked in his study, 
and my brother Barnaby sat over his lesson- 
book, his hands rammed into his huir, as if de- 
termined to lose nothing, not the least scrap of 
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his portion (yet knowing full well that on the 
morrow there would be not a word left in his 
poor unlucky noddle, and once more the. whip), 
my mother would sit at her wheel earning the 
daily bread. And, when I was little, she would 
tell me, speaking very softly, so as not to disturb 
the wrestling of her husband with a knotty ar- 
gument, all the things which you have heard— 
how my father chose rather poverty than to wor- 
ship at the altar of Baal; and how two thousand 
pious nifnisters, like-minded with himself, left 
their pulpits and went out into the cold for con- 
science’ sake. So that I was easily led to think 
that there were no Christian martyrs and con- 
fessors more excellent and praiseworthy than 
these ejected ministers (which still I believe). 
Then would she tell me further of how they 
fared, and how the common people do still rev- 
erence them. There was the history of John 
Norman, of Bridgewater; Joseph Chadwick, of 
Wrenford; Felix Howe, of West Torrington ; 
George Minton, and many others. She also in- 
structed me very early in the history of the Prot- 
estant uprising over the best half of Europe, and 
showed me how, against fearful odds, and after 
burnings and tortures unspeakable, the good peo- 
ple of Germany, the Netherlands, and Great Brit- 
ain won their freedom from the Pope, so that my 
heart glowed within me to think of the great 
goodness and mercy which caused me to be born 
in a Protestant country. She also instructed 
me, later, in the wickedness of King Charles, 
whom they now call a martyr, and in the plots 
of that king, and Laud, his archbishop, and how 
king and archbishop were both overthrown and 
perished when the people arose and would bear 
no more. In fine, my mother made me, from the 
beginning, a Puritan. As I remember my mo- 
ther always, she was pale of cheek and thin; her 
voice was gentle; yet with her very gentleness 
she would make the blood to run quick in the 
veins, and the heart to beat. 

How have I seen the boys spring to their feet 
when she has talked with them of the great civil 
war and the Restoration! But always soft and 
gentle; her blue eyes never flashing ; no wrath 
in her heart; but the truth, which often causeth 
righteous anger, always upon her tongue, 

One day, I remember, when I was a little girl 
playing in the garden, Mr. Boscorel walked down 
the village in his great silken gown, which seemed 
always new, his lace ruffs, and his white bands, 
looking like a bishop at least, and walking deli- 
eately, holding up his gown to keep it from the 
dust and mud. When he spoke it was in a min- 
cing speech, not like our rough Somersetshire 
ways. He stopped at our gate, and looked down 
the garden. It was a summer day ; the doors and 
windows of the cottage were open; at our win- 
dow sat my father bending over his books, in his 
rusty gown and black cap, thin and lank ; at the 
door sat my mother at her wheel. 

“Child,” said the Rector, “take heed thou 
never forget in thine age the thing which thou 
seest daily in thy childhood.” 

I knew not what he meant. 

“Read and mark,” he said; “ yea, learn by 
heart what the Wise Man hath said of the good 
woman: ‘She layeth her hand to the spindle... 
she maketh fine linen and selletii it... she eat- 
eth not the bread of idleness... . Let her works 
praise her in-the gates.’ ” 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE BOYS. 

Tue family of Challis, of Bradford Orcas, is 
well known; here there has always been a Chal- 
lis from time immemorial. They are said to 
have been on the land before the time of the 
But because they have never been 
a great family like the Mohuns of Dunster, but 


| only modest gentlefolk with some four or five 
a study or library for my father, where also he | 


hundred pounds a year, they have not suffered, 
like those great houses, from the civil wars, 
which, when they raged in the land, brought in 
their train so many attainders, sequestrations, 
beheadings, imprisonments, and fines. Whether 
the Barons fought, or whether Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, the Challises remained at Bradford 
Orcas. 

Since the land is theirs and the village, it is 
reasonable that they should have done everything 
that has been done for the place. One of them 
built the church, but I know not when; another 
built the tower; another gave the peal of bells. 
He who reigned here in the time of Henry VII. 
built the Manor House; another built the mill; 
the monuments in the church are all put up to 
the memory of Challises dead and gone; there is 
one, a very stately tomb, which figures to the life 
Sir William Challis (who died if the time of 
Queen Elizabeth), carved in marble, and colored, 
kneeling at a desk ; opposite to him is his second 
wife, Grace, also kneeling. Behind the husband 
are three boys, on their knees, and behind the 
wife are three girls. Apart from this group is 
the effigy of Filipa, Sir Christopher's first wife, 
with four daughters kneeling behind her. I was 
always sorry for Filipa, thus separated and cut 
off from the society of her husband. There are 
brasses on the floor with figures of other Chal- 
lises, and tablets in the wall, and the Challises’ 
coat of arms is everywhere cut in lozenges, paint- 
ed on wood, and shining in the east window. It 
always seemed to me, in my young days, that it 
was the grandest thing in the world to be a 
Challis. 

In this family there was a laudable practice 
with the younger sons, that they stayed not at 
home, as is too often their custom, leading indo- 
lent lives, without ambition or fortune, but they 
sallied forth and sought fortune in trade, or in 
the law, or in the Church, or in foreign service— 
wherever fortune is to be honorably won—so 
that, though I dare say some have proved dead 
and dry branches, others have put forth flowers 
and fruit abundantly, forming new and vigorous 




















trees sprung from the ancient root. Thus, some 
have become judges, and some bishops, and some 
great merchants; some have crossed the ocean 
and are now settled in the Plantations; some 
have attained rank and estates in the service of 
Austria. Thus, Sir Christopher's brother Hum- 
phrey went to London and became a Levant mer- 
chant and adventurer, rising to great honor, and 
becoming alderman. I doubt not that he would 
have been made Lord Mayor but for his untimely 
death. And as for his wealth, which was ru- 
mored to be so great—but you shall hear of this 
in due time. 

That goodly following of his household which 
you have seen enter the church on Farewell Sun- 
day was shortly afterward broken into by death. 
There fell upon the village (I think it was in the 
year 1665) the scourge of a putrid fever, of which 
there died, besides numbers of the village folk, 
Madame herself—the honored wife of Sir Chris- 
topher—Humphrey his son, and Madame Patience 
Boscorel, his daughter. There were left to Sir 
Christopher, therefore, only his daughter-in-law 
and his infant grandson Robin. And in that 
year his household was increased by the arrival 
of his grand-nephew Humphrey. This child was 
the grandson of Sir Christopher's brother, the 
Turkey or Levant merchant of whom I have 
spoken. He was rich and prosperous: his ships 
sailed out every year laden with I know not what, 
and returned with figs, dates, spices, gums, silks, 
and all kinds of precious commodities from East- 
ern parts. It is,I have been told, a profitable 
trade, but subject to terrible dangers from Mogr- 
ish pirates, who must be bravely fought and beat- 
en off, otherwise ship and cargo will be taken, 
and captain and crew driven into slavery. Mr. 
Challis lived in Thames Street, close to Tower 
Hill. It is said that he lived here in great splen- 
dor, as befits a rich merchant who is also an al- 
derman. 

Now, in the year 1665,as is very well known, 
the plague broke out in the city. There were 
living in the house the alderman, his wife, his 
son, his son’s wife, a daughter, and his grandson, 
little Humphrey. On the first outbreak of the 
pestilence they took counsel together and resolved 
that the child should be first sent away to be out 
of danger, and that they would follow if the plague 
spread. 

This was done, and a sober man, one of their 
porters or warehousemen, carried the child with 
his nurse all the way from London to Bradford 
Oreas. Alas! before the boy reached his great- 
uncle, the house in Thames Street was attacked 
by the plague, and every one therein perished. 
Thus was poor little Humphrey deprived of his 
parents. I know not who were his guardians or 
trustees, or what steps, if any, were taken to in- 
quire into the alderman’s estate; but when, mext 
year, the great fire of London destroyed the house 
in Thames Street, with so many others, all the 
estate, whatever it had been, vanished, and could 
no more be traced. There must have been large 
moneys owing. It is certain that he had shares 
in ships. It has been supposed that he owned 
many houses in the city, but they were destroyed 
and their very sites forgotten, and no deeds or 
papers, or any proof of ownership, were left. 
Moreover, there was nobody charged with inquir- 
ing into this orphan’s affairs. Therefore, in the 
general confusion, nothing at all was saved out 
of what had been a goodly property, and the child 
Humphrey was left without a guinea in the world, 
Thus unstable is fortune. 

I know not whether Humphrey received a fall 
in his infaney, or whether he was born with his 
deformity, but the poor lad grew up with a crook- 
ed figure, one shoulder being higher than the oth- 
er, and his legs short, so that he looked as if his 
arms were too long for him. We, who saw him 
thus every day, paid no heed, nor did he suffer 
from any of those cruel gibes and taunts which 
are often passed upon Jads thus afflicted. As he 
was by nature or misfortune debarred from the 
rough sports which pleased his cousins, the boy 
gave himself up to reading and study, and to 
music, His manner of speech was soft and gen- 
tle; his voice was always sweet, and afterward 
became strong as well, so that I have never heard 
a better singer. His face—ah, my brother Humph- 
rey, what a lovely face was thine! All goodness, 
surely, was stamped upon that face. Never, nev- 
er did an unworthy thought defile that candid 
soul, or a bad action cast a cloud upon that brow! 
Where art thou now, O Humphrey, brother and 
fond companion—whither hast thou fled ? 

As for Robin, Sir Christopher’s grandson, I 
think he was always what he is still, namely, a 
man of a joyous heart and a cheerful countenance. 
As a boy, he laughed continually, would sing 
more willingly than yead, would play rather than 
work, loved to course and shoot and ride better 
than to learn Latin grammar, and would readily 
off coat and fight with any who invited him. 
Yet not a fool or a clown, but always a gentle- 
man in manners, and one who read such things 
as behooved a country gentleman, and scrupulous 
as to the point of honor. Such as he is still, 
such he was always. And of a comely presence, 
with a rosy cheek and bright eyes, and the 
strength of a young David, as well as his ruddy 
and goodly countenance. The name of David, I 
am told, means “darling.” Therefore ought my 
Robin to have been named David. There were 
two other boys—Barnaby, my brother, who was 
six years older than myself, and therefore al- 
ways a great boy; and Benjamin, the son of the 
Rev. Mr. Boscorel, the Rector. Barnaby grew up 
so broad and strong that at twelve he would 
have passed easily for seventeen; his square 
shoulders, deep chest, and big limbs made him 
like a bull for strength. Yet he was shorter 
than most, and looked shorter than he was by 
reason of his great breadth. He was always 
exercising his strength; he would tess the hay 
with the haymakers,and carry the corn for the 


reapers, and thresh with the flail, and guide the 
plough. He loved to climb great trees, and to 
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fell them with an ax. Everybody in the village 
admired his wonderful strength. Unfortunately, 
he loved not books, and could never learn any- 
thing, so tliat when, by dint of great application 
and many repetitions, he had learned a little 
piece of a Latin verb, he straightway forgot it in 
the night, and so next day there was another 
flogging. But that he heeded little. He was five 
years older than Robin, and taught him all his 
woodcraft—where to find pheasants’ eggs, how 
to catch squirrels, how to trap weasels and stoats, 
how to hunt the otter, how to make a goldfinch 
whistle and a raven talk; never was there such 
a master of that wisdom which doth not advance 
a man in the world. 

Now, before Barnaby’s birth, his mother, after 
the manner of Hannah, gave him solemnly unto 
the Lord all the days of his life; and after his 
birth her husband, after the manner of Elkanah, 
said, ‘‘Do what seemeth thee good; only the 
Lord establish his word.” He was, therefore, 
to become a minister, like his father before him, 
Alas! poor Barnaby could not even learn the 
Latin verbs, and his heart, it was found as he 
grew older, was wholly set upon the things of 
this world. Wherefore, my mother prayed for 
him daily while she sat at her work, that his 
heart might be turned, and that he might get 
understanding. 

As for the fourth of the boys, Benjamin Bos- 
corel, he was about two years younger than Bar- 
naby, a boy who, for want of a mother, and be- 
cause his father was careless of him, 
rough and coarse in manners and in speech, and 
boastful of “his powers. To hear Ben talk you 
would think that all the boys of his school (the 
grammar -school of Sherborne) were heroes; 
that the Latin taught was of a quality superior 
to that which Robin and Humphrey learned of 
my father, and that when he himself went out 
into the world the superiority of his parts would 
be immediately perceived and acknowledged. 

hose who watch boys at play together—girls 
more early learn to govern themselves and to 
conceal their thouglits, if not their tempers— 
may, after a manner, predict the future character 
of every one. There is the man who wants all 
for himself, and still wants more, and will take 
all and yield nothing, save on compulsion, and 
cares not a straw about his neighbor—such was 
Benjamin as a boy. 
all generously—such was Robin. There is, again, 
the man whose mind is raised above the petty 
cares of the multitude, and dwells apart, occu- 
pied with great thoughts—such was Humphrey. 
Lastly, there is the man who can act but cannot 
think; who is born to be led; who is full of 





courage and of strength, and leaves all to his 
commander, captain, or master—such was Bar- 
naby. 


As I think of these lads it seems as if the kind 
of man into which each would grow must have 
been stamped upon their foreheads. Perhaps to 
the elders this prognostic was easy to read. 

They suffered me to play with them or to 
watch them at play. When the boys went off 
to the woods I went with them. I watched them 
set their traps—I ran when they ran. And then, 
as now, I loved Robin and Humphrey. But I 
could not endure —no, not even the touch of 
him — Benjamin, with the loud laugh and the 
braggart vuice, who laughed at me because I was 
a girl and could not fight. The time came when 
he did not laugh at me because I was a girl. 
And, oh, to think — only to think—of the time 
that came after that! 


ro 


CHAPTER IV. 
SIR CHRISTOPHER, 


At the mere remembrance of Sir Christopher 
I am fain to lay down my pen and to weep, as 
for one whose goodness was unsurpassed, and 
whose end was undeserved. Good works, I know, 
are rags, and men cannot deserve the mercy of 
God by any merits of their own ; but a good man 
—a man whose heart is full of justice, mercy, 
virtue, and truth—is so rare a creature that when 
there is found such a one his salvation seems 
assured. Is it not wonderful that there are 
among us so many good Christians, but so few 
good men? IL am, indeed, in private duty bound 
to acknowledge Sir Christopher's goodness to me 
and to mine. He was, as I have said, the main- 
stay of our household. Had we depended whol- 
ly on my mother’s work, we should sometimes 
have fared iniserably indeed. Nay, he did more. 
Though a justice of ‘the peace, he invited my 
father every Sunday evening to the Manse-louse 
for spiritual conversation, not only for his own 
profit, but knowing that to expound was to my 
father the breath of his nostrils, so that if he 
could not expound he must die. 
Christopher was tall; after the fashion (which I 
love) of the days when he was a young man he 
wore his own hair, which, being now white and 
long, became his venerable face much better than 
any wig—white, black, or brown. He was gener- 
ally dressed, as became his station of simple 
country gentleman, in a plush coat with silver 
buttons, and for the most part he wore boots, 
being of an active habit, and always walking 
about his fields or in his gardens among his tlow- 
ers and hig fruit-trees. He was so good a sports- 
man that with his rod, his gun, and his hawk he 
provided his table with everything except beef, 
mutton, and pork. In religion he inclined to in- 
dependency, being, above all things, an upholder 
of private judgment; in politics he denied the 
Divine right, and openly said that a Challis might 
be a king as well as a Stuart; he abhorred the 
Pope and all his works; and though he was now 
for a monarchy, he would have the King’s own 
power limited by the Parliament. In his man. 
ners he was grave and dignified, not austere, 
but one who loved a cheerful companion. He 
rode once a week, on market-day, to Sherborne, 
where he dined with his brother justices, hearing 
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and discussing the news, though news comes but 
slowly from London to these parts—it was four- 
teen days after the landing of the King in the 
year 1660 that the bells of Sherborne Minster 
rang for that event. Sometimes a copy of the 
London Gazette came down by the Exeter coach, 
or some of the company had lately passed a 
night where the coach stopped, and conversed 
with travellers from London and heard the news. 
For the rest of the week his honor was at home. 
For the most part he sat in the hall. In the 
middle stands the great oak table where all the 
household sit at meals together. There was little 
difference between the dishes served above and 
those below the salt, save that those above had 
each a glass of strong ale or of wine after dinner 
and supper. One side of the hall was hung with 
arras worked with representations of herbs, 
beasts, and birds. On the other side was the 
great chimney, where in the winter a noble fire 
was kept up all day long. On either side of 1t 
hung fox-skins, otter-skins, polecat-skins, with 
fishing-rods, stags’ heads, horns, and other tro- 
phies of the chase. At the end was a screen 
covered with old coats of mail, helmets, bucklers, 
lances, pikes, pistols, guns with matchlocks, and 
a trophy of swords arranged in form of a star. 
Below the cornice hung a row of leathern jerkins, 
black and dusty, which had formerly been worn 
in place of armor by the common sort. In the 
oriel window was a sloping desk, having on one 
side the Bible, and on the other Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs. Below was a shelf with other books, 
such as Vincent Wing’s Almanack, King Charles’s 
Golden Rules, Glanville on Apparitions, the Com- 
plete Justice, and the Book of Farriery. There 
was also in the hall a great sideboard, covered 
with Turkey work, pewter, brass, and fine linen. 
In the cupboard below was his honor's plate, re- 
ported to be worth a great deal of money. 

Sir Christopher sat in a high chair, curiously 
carved, with arms and a triangular seat. It had 
belonged to the family for many generations. 
Within reach of the chair was the tobacco-jar, 
his pipe, and his favorite book —namely, Zhe 
Gentleman's Atademie ; or, the Book of St. Al- 
bans, being a Work on Hunting, Hawking, and 
Armorie, by Dame Juliana Bernuers, who wrote 
it two hundred and fifty years ago. Sir Christo- 
pher loved especially to read aloud a chapter in 
which it was proved that the distinction between 
gentleman and churl began soon after the crea- 
tion, when Cain proved himself a churl, and Seth 
was created gentleman and esquire or armiger 
by Adam, his father. This distinction was re- 
newed afier the flood by Noah himself, a gentle- 
man by lineal descent from Seth. In the case of 
his sons, Ham was the churl,and the other two 
were the gentlemen. I have sometimes thought 
that, according to this author, all of us who are 
aescended from Shem or Japhet should be gen- 
tlemen, in which case there would be no churl in 
Great Britain at all, But certainly there are 
many; 80 that, to my poor thinking, Dame Juli- 
ana Berners must be wrong. 

There is, in addition to the great hall, the best 
parlor; but as this was never wanted, the door 
of it was never opened except at cleaning time. 
Then, to be sure, one saw a room furnished very 
grand, with chairs in Turkey work, and hung 
round with family portraits. The men were clad 
in armor, as if they had all been- soldiers or com- 
manders ; the women were mostly dressed as shep- 
herdesses, with crooks in their hands and flowing 
robes. In the garden was a long bowling-green, 
where in summer Sir Christopher took great piea- 
sure in that ancient game; below the garden was 
a broad fish-pond, made by damming the stveam ; 
above and below the pond there are trout, and in 
the pond are carp and jack. A part of the gar- 
den was laid out for flowers, a part for the still- 
room, and a part for fruit. I have never seen 
anywhere a better ordered garden for the still- 
room. Everything grew therein that the house- 
wife wants—sweet cicely, rosemary, burnet, sweet 
basil, chives, dill, clary, angelica, lipwort, tarragon, 
thyme, and mint; there were, as Lord Bacon, in 
his Essay on Gardens, would have, “ whole al- 
leys of them to have the pleasure when you walk 
or tread.” There were thick hedges to keep off 
the east wind in spring, so that one would enjoy 
the sun when that cold wind was blowing. But 
in Somerset that wind hath not the bitterness that 
it possesses along the eastern shores of the land. 

Kvery morning Sir Christopher sat in his jus- 
tice’s chair uncer the helmets and the coats of 
armor, Sometimes gypsies would be brought 
before him, charged with stealing poultry or poi- 
soning pigs, or a rogue and vagabond would stray 
into the parish; these gentry were very speedily 
whipped out of it, As for our own people, there 
is nowhere _a more quiet and orderly village ; 
quarrels there are with the clothiers’ men, who 
will still try to beat down the value of the women’s 
work, and bickerings sometimes between the 
women themselves, Sir Christopher was judge 
for all, Truly he was a patriarch like unto Abra- 
ham, and a father to his people. Never was sick 
man suffered to want for medicines and succor; 
never was aged man suffered to lack food and 
fire; did any youth show leanings toward sloth, 
protligacy, or drunkenness, he was straightway 
admonished, and that right soundly, so that his 
back and shoulders would remind him for many 
days of his sin. By evil-doers Sir Christopher 
was feared as much as he was beloved by all 
good men and true. This also is proper to one 
in high station and authority. 

In the evening he amused himself in playing 
backgammon with the boys, or chess with his 
son-in-law, Mr. Boscorel ; but the latter with less 
pleasure, because he was generally defeated in 
the game. He greatly delighted in the conver- 
sation and society of that learned and ingenious 
gentleman, though on matters of religion and of 
politics his son-in-law belonged to the opposite 
way of thinking. 


I do not know why Mr. Boscorel took upon 














himself holy orders, God forbid that I should 
speak ill of any in authority, and especially of 
one who was kind and charitable to all, and re- 
fused to become a persecutor of those who de- 
sired freedom of conscience and of speech. But 
if the chief duty of a minister of the Gospel is to 
preach, then was Mr. Boscorel little better than a 
dog who cannot bark. He did not preach; that 
is to say, he could not, like my father, mount the 
pulpit, Bible in hand, and teach, admenish, argue, 
and convince without a written word. He read 
every Sunday morning a brief discourse, which 
might, perhaps, have instructed Oxford scholars, 
but would not be understood by the common 
people. As for arguments on religion, spiritual 
conversation, or personal experience of grace, he 
would never suffer such talk in his presence, be- 
cause it argued private judgment and caused, he 
said, the growth of spiritual pride. And of those 
hot Gospellers, whose zeal brings them to prison 
and the pillory, he spoke with contempt. His 
conversation, I must acknowledge, was full of 
delight and instruction, if the things which one 
learned of him were not vanities. He had trav- 
elled in Italy and in France, and he loved to talk of 
poetry, architecture, statuary, medals and coins, 
antiquities, and so forth—things harmless and, 
perhaps, laudable in themselves, but for a preach- 
er of the Gospel, who ought to think of noth- 
ing but his sacred calling, they are surely super- 
fluities. Or be would talk of the manners and 
customs of strange countries, and especially of 
the Pope. This person, whom I have been taught 
to look upon as, from the very nature of his pre- 
tensions, the most wicked of living men, Mr. Bos- 
corel regarded with as much tolera#ion as he be- 
stowed upon an Independent. Thus he would 
tell us of London and the manners of the great; 
of the King, whom he haf seen, ‘and the Court, 
seeming to wink at things which one ought to 
hold in abhorrence. He even told us of the 
playhouse, which, according to my father, is the 
most subtle engine ever invented by the devil 
for the destruction of souls. Yet Mr. Boscorel 
sighed to think that he could no longer visit that 
place of amusement. He loved also music, and 
played movingly upon the violoncello; and he 
could make pictures with pen, pencil, or brush. 
I have some of his paintings still, especially a 
picture which he drew of Humphrey playing the 
fiddle, his great eyes looking upward, as if the 
music was drawing his soul to heaven. I know 
not why he painted a halo about his face. Mr. 
Boscorel also loved poetry, and quoted Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson more readily than the 
Word of God. 

In person he was of a goodly countenance, 
having clear-cut features, a straight nose, rath- 
er long, soft eyes, and a gentle voice, He was 
dainty in his apparel, loving fine clean linen and 
laced neckerchiefs, but was not a gross feeder ; 
he drank but little wine, but would discourse upon 
fine wines, such as the Tukay of Hungary, Com- 
mandery wine from Cyprus, and the like, and he 
seemed better pleased to watch the color of the 
wine in the glass, and to breathe its perfume, 
than to drink it. Above all things, he hated 
coarse speech and rude manners. He spoke of 
men as if he stood on an eminence watching 
them, and always with pity, as if he belonged to 
a nobler creation, How could such a man have 
such a son ? 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PORTRAIT OF PHILIP IV. OF 
SPAIN BY VELASQUEZ, 
See illustration on page 501, 


SPANISH law, voted by the Cortes, prohibits 
A the exportation of any work by Velasquez ; 
on the other hand, an ordinance from the Munici- 
pl Council of Madrid forbids administrators of 
publie galleries any attempts at revarnishing, re- 
touching, or otherwise restoring any paintings 
intrusted to their care, unless so directed by 
competent examination and special authorization. 
To such judicious precautions, to such jealous 
care of an incomparable treasure, Spain owes it 
that she boasts at the present day the ownership, 
in the Prado Gallery, of seventy-two paintings by 
Velasquez, as pure and immaculate as on the day 
they left the master’s studio. Still, the law re- 
lating to the non-exportation of works by Velas- 
quez is comparatively recent, and before its prom- 
ulgation a number of priceless examples had 
been secured for the great European galleries. 
Among these, one of the chief is incontestably 
the admirable portrait of Philip 1V., owned by 
the National Gallery in London, which is repro- 
duced in the present number of the Bazar, ad- 
mirably rendered by Mr. Charles Baude. 

That Velasquez’s industry and productiveness 
were only equalled by his genius is familiax fact 
to every student of his life; still, it is not with- 
out surprise that in the catalogue of his works 
we count no less than forty-two portraits (origi- 
nals or replicas) of his kingly patron. On foot 
and on horseback, in armor and in doublet, in 
hunting suit and state robes, in bust and full fig- 
ure, life. size, and in every degree of reduction, 
Velasquez made royal return for the monarch’s 
favors, by conferring upon his name an immor- 
tality never otherwise attainable to Philip IV. 

This gem of the National Gallery is a canvas 
measuring 2 feet 1 inch in height by 1 foot 84 
inches in width. It was purchased in Florence 
from Prince Anatole Demidoff, in whose collection 
it had remained many years, by Mr. Emmanuel 
Sano, of Paris, who sold it to Sir Charles Eastlake 
for £1200, that sum including a small picture by 
Ruysdael. It is a work of Velasquez’s best time 
and in his best manner—a marvel of light and 
skilful execution ; it has the appearance of a 
sketch finished at one sitting, so thin, pure, and 
free is the coioring. It is a perfect example of 
true free-hand painting, similar, or rather equal, 
to that of Rembrandt and Rubens at their very 
best—not an affectation of freedom, with the ef- 
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fort showing through, but a genuine, spontane- 
ous outcome of genius. 

In this admirable picture Philip IV. is about 
fifty-four years old; he wears a coat of black, 
slightly relieved with gold; around his neck is a 
golilla, or wide linen collar, and on his breast 
hangs the order of the Golden 
part visible above the frame. The face is fat 
and pale, not without nobility, but without 
strength; the high forehead might denote intel- 
lect were it broader; the temperament might be 
artistic were it not so lymphatic and indolent ; 
the hair is fine and silky but thin and limp; the 
eye kindly but without a sparkle; the double 
chin is destitute of firmness, and even the belli- 
cose curl of the mustache fails invest the 
characterless features with its habitual effect. 
This is truly the Philip LV. of history—not a bad 
man and not an unkind one—as different from 
blood-thirsty Philip LL. as from illustriéus Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon; fond of the arts, generous in 
their aid, and faithful in his friendships, but in- 
different to the welfare of his people, to the dis- 
memberment of his kingdom 
fairest provinces. 

Perhaps it is not saying too much to aver 
that Philip’s highest claim to the regard of pos- 
terity lies in his protection and patrouage of art 
and artists. What Leo X. was to Raptael and 
Michael Angelo, Philip 1V. was to Velasquez; 
thanks to lis liberality, the carping cares of ma- 
terial existence never approached his favorite 
artist nor disturbed his serenity. In the shel- 
tering atmosphere of this friendly royal efful- 
gence Velasquez worked and dreamed at his 
pleasure, honors and riches rewarding each new 
effort of his talent, until at last Philip 1V. chose 
him as his ambassador to other sovefeigns. In 
this capacity Velasquez chanced to meet Rubens, 
invested by his own master with the 
nified office—two great men, equally worthy of 
the great honor, and of the noble friendship 
which sprang between the two. It was, unfort- 
unately, while in the discharge of another kingly 
mission that Velasquez met his death. On the 
occasion of the approaching marriage of the In- 
fanta Maria Theresa with Louis XIV. of France, 
Philip LV. appointed Velasyuez quartermaster to 
the young princess, in advance ol whose approach 
he travelled rapidly, although sick and exhaust- 
ed, for the purpose of making all necessary ar- 
rangements on “* Pheasants’ Island.” There the 
royal interview took piace amid great splendor ; 
but even as Velasquez was complimented on the 
success of lis efforts, 
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the great painter succumb- 
ed literally to fatigue. Whatever a country can 
do to honor the memory of 

Spain has done for Velasquez. 
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ANSWERS 170 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Atossa.—Address a letter to a married lady by ber 
husband's name, as “* Mrs. John Smith.” White challl 
with stripes or figures of blue or red makes a pretty 
alternoon dress tor girls. Have a belted waist, finely 
kilted skirt, and apron drapery with edgings, neck- 
band, belt, and wristbands of moire ribbon. 

KE. A. H. ”_Smocking is done in narrow pleats, with 
the edge 8 caught by stitches in diamond shape; it is 
the honey-comb shirring you describe. 

Lenoua.—Your sample failed to arrive. Make soft 
wash goods with bag seams in the waist, sewing the 
edges together first on the right side, tuen on the 
wrong, leaving bo raw edges, and makibg strong 
seuillis, 

Mus. M. W.—We do not reply by mail. The best 
way to learn dress-makiny is to work with a fashion- 
abie dress-muaker. 

A Piatn Woman,.—Make your black gros grain with 
a pleated skirt and a bodice that is pointed sharply in 
front and back, without postilion pleats behind. Some 
cord galloon or passementerie trimming from thesieul- 
ders down, also from the side seams to the point, will be 
becoming to you. Have narrow pleats in front, wide 
panel-like pleats on the side, und three straight yather- 
ed breadths behind. Make tue striped summer sik siin- 
ilarly, aud trim with black lace in a jabot down trout 
and down each side of the skirt. The princesse dress, 
straight Directoire coats, and pulunaises ought to be 
becoming to you, a8 you have large hips. A fancy 
straw bonnet either black or white, with blue uet 
puifed on edge and forming fan pleats at top, will be 
suitable with both your dresses, Severely simple and 
stylish things are usually better tor “large taces” 
than what you call “* a good deal of fixing.” 

Speain.—A black net or lace dress mauve over red or 
yellow silk, and worn with a gay sush, gay stockings, 
and slippers, and a Marquise mantle of black lace 
draped over a high shell comb, will bea pretty Spanish 
toilette for your fair. 

Mary C.—When visiting at a house in the country 
wear your tea gown in the afternoon until dinner, but 
not at dinner nor in the evening.. A hostess wears 
full dress at a reception from tour until seven. She 
can, however, Wear a tea gown On her day at hoine—the 
day in each week throughout the winter when she re- 
ceives her friends. Short siceves are fashiopably worn 
with décolleté evening toilettes. 

Dress-Maker,— Patterns of the most important dress- 
es in the Bazar are found in the Pattern Sheet Sup- 
plement, from which they can be easily transferred 
with the aid of a tracing-wheel. We have published 
no cut patterns of late. 

Mrs. kK. C. MoC.—We cannot comply with your re- 
quest. 

Mas. W. Hl. P.—Recipes for making French candies 
were given - Miss Corson’s articies in Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 17 and 5 Directions ~ preparing a rose pot 
pourri appeare 1d in Vol. XX., No, 22. 

iss Warvp.—A Japanese “chrysanthemum design, 
from the South Kensington Royal School of Art Nee 
die-work, was published in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XVIL 

Ienonanoe.—It is considered betier to use “* drive” 
instead of *‘ ride,” when you refer to a drive in a care 
riage. It is quite proper to say, * ** Are you going sleigh- 
riding 2 

¥ nanoxs.—No; it is much better for a girl to be mar« 
ried in church or at her own home. Her fiancé should 
marry her, and then take her to their new home; but 
the ceremony should not be performed there. No« 
thing is in better taste than to make up beds in white, 
though white lace over light pink or biue has a pretty 
effect. Kither small pillows or bolsters are used with 
large pillows. 

Beutan.—You should give an American bishop his 
fall title, as “* The Right Reverend William Cromwell 
Doane, Bishop of Albany ” You should address a 
governor as ** His Excellency, David B. Hill, Governor 
of New York,” and a judge as “The Honorabie 
ay Daniel«, Judge of the Supreme Court.’ 

Z. A. C.—It iv alw ays proper to inquire after the host- 
ess of your friend, or to leave a card for her. 

Isauer W. W.—A woman of tact and delicae yalways 
knows how to avoid the attentions of a man who is 
disagreeable to her. “* John Brown, Exsq ,” 
ed the proper address, and is preferable to “ Mr. John 
Brown.” A formal note should begin “* My dear Mr. 
So-and-so.” Nothing is prettier for every-day wear 
on a yachting trip than a blue fannel dress, which may 
be made suilor fashion. 


"is consider- 
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“EVERY MORNING SIR CHRISTOPHER SAT IN THE JUSTICE’S CHAIR UNDER THE HELMETS AND THE COATS OF ARMOR.” 
[See Besanr’s Seriat Story, “For Farru and Freepom,” on Pace 498, ] 
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THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS." 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avruor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowrne tur Winp,” 
“Jonx Stewart,” “Over Prorxssor,” ero 


BOOK THIRD.—THE HOUR BEFORE 
DAWN. 


CHAPTER XL—( Continued.) 
THE PRECIOUS BALMS, 


“ DO not defend Estelle’s action, but we must 

remember the whole circumstance before we 
can judge it rightly,” Lady Elizabeth auswered. 
“She had loved Charlie Osborne all her life. 
She was induced to marry Mr. Harford only after 
she had been deceived by a false report of his 
death ; and when she saw her old lover again she 
went away with him on the spur of the moment 
—anot after thought and deliberation. It was not 
like loving a stranger after marriage. It was 
more like going back to her own.” 

“Then,” said Anne, hotly, “ you hold that a 
girl is justified in going back to her own, as you 
eall it—that is, in leaving her husband for her 
first love if he happens to cross her path. Is 
that what you mean to say, Lady Elizabeth? I 
can scarcely believe it of youa—you, of ail people 
in the world!” 

“I do not quite say that,” was the quiet reply. 
“You have overstated me, Mrs. Mediicott. I only 
excuse poor Kstelle somewhat, not only because 
of her long and deep-rooted attacliment, but be- 
cause she had been, as it were, betrayed into her 
marriage with a man she did not love. And it 
seemed more natural to her to give her life to Mr. 
Osborne, the man she did love.” 

“All this is dreadful!” cried Anne, aghast. 
“And her marriage vows to go for nothing! 
Whatever she felt she should have borne it. 
Had she not vowed that she would ?” 

“We are frail creatures under temptation,” 
said Lady Elizabeth. 

* And we should be frailer if such principles as 
these were accepted,” cried Anne. “That | 
should have lived to hear such awful sentiments 
from Lady Elizabeth Inchvold!. It is fearful! 
And the earthquake here so lately! I wonder 
you have the courage, Lady Elizabeth! 1 won- 
der you are not afraid!” 

She was sincerely stirred. Narrow and hard 
she might be, and with the cruelty of former 
jealousy added to the cruelty of condemnation, 
but she was also faithfully convinced of the one 
all-important need for absolute propriety in the 
lives of women, and she cherished the ideal of 
chastity as the holiest the world has to offer. 
She wore the White Cross on her breast; and 
charity to evil-doers was as a black stain thrown 
across its virgin purity. Tears stood in her china 
blue eyes—genuine tears of genuine distress. 
That the sweet lady of Kingshouse should advo- 
cate laxity in these matters was a species of 
blasphemy which terrified and overcame her. 
Shes had always looked up to Lady Elizabeth 
with so much reverence, if her practical democ- 
racy had at times somewhat revolted her. But, 
now, when she was not only consorting with sin- 
ners, but speaking gently of that fallen creature, 
and even excusing her and making light of the 
heinousness of her sin, Annie felt as if she 
must choose between man and God—luman re- 
spect and divine guidance. 

“Some day you will come to a better know- 
ledge,” she said, with quivering lips. “I will 
pray that you do.” 

* Perhaps some day, taught by the lesson of 
suffering in the world, you will think with me— 
gently of sinners,” said Lady Elizabeth in reply. 

“] hope never!” said Annie, with fervor. 

“But you can at all events refrain from say- 
ing harsh things that she can hear. You re- 
member the bruised reed and the smoking flax !” 
said Lady Elizabeth. ‘She is very, very sad— 
her mind is a little unhinged—will you not spare 
her this pain, this indignity ?” 

“If she were in a proper frame of mind, and 
truly repentant, I would,” Anne answered. “ But 
she is not, and she ought to be made to see her 
sin as it is, She is not really mad, I suppose ? 
She can pray, can she not? and God can give 
His grace even to an idiot, if He will!” 

“Then let God judge her. We have only to 
soothe and help her,” Lady Elizabeth replied, as 
she turned away and went back to Estelle. 

“What has she been saying to you? What 
have you been talking about all this time?” were 
Estelle’s two questions, put rapidly and feverishly 
on her friend’s return. 

“Nothing of consequence,” said Lady Eliza- 
beth. “ We had a great deal to talk about that 
meant nothing and ended in nothing.” 

“ A bitter, black-hearted rigmaree, that’s what 
she is!” muttered Caleb to himself, chafing at his 
own inability to help and avenge Estelle by telling 
Mrs. Medlicott what he thought of her. “ Not fit 
to hold a candle to her, isn’t she, and she daring 
to drag her over the coals like that! She wants 
coaling herself, that does she!” 

“I know why Anne Aspline hates me so much,” 
then said Estelle, after a pause. “It is because 
mother would not visit them; and now that she 
is properly married, and I was not, she is glad to 
insult me. It is very simple.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Elizabeth, almost scared by 
the unwonted lucidity of ber poor friend's words. 

“ But I do not care,” continued Estelle, “ for I 
did only what was right. It was my duty to go 
to Charlie when he wanted me, andI went. I did 
quite right, quite. Did I not, Liese dear? I was 
quite right to leave Thrift, which I always hated 
—oh! how I hated that place !—and come to the 
Riviera with my poor darling when he wanted me, 
was I not?” 
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“ We will not discuss that now, dear,” said Lady 
Elizabeth, weakly trafficking with her conscience 
for love’s sake. 

“But I want to discuss it!” said Estelle, with 
a child’s wilfulness. “And I want you to tell 
Did I do wrong to go with Charlie 
when he wanted me? I was engaged to him long 
before Lever saw Mr. Harford; and when I knew 
that he was alive, and he said I was to go with 
him, of course I did. What else could I do?— 
and why should I not? And I did what was 
right, did I not ?” 

“Whether I think you did right or wrong is 
nothing to either of us,” said Lady Elizabeth. 
“My best answer is, ‘I am here to care for you 
and help you to get quite well.’” 

“ But that dreadful girl who hates me so much 
has said such dreadful things!” said Estelle. 

“Forget them, dear, While you have such 
friends as Mr. Stagg and myself, let the rest go.” 

“And my darling, who never leaves me!” said 
Estelle, softly, looking up into the blue vault 
above, where she did really and honestly believe 
Charlie, as a spirit, was hovering, having post- 
poned his entrance into his inheritance of heaven 
to be near her. 

“ And Mr, Harford, who wishes you only well,” 
said Lady Elizabeth, tentatively. 

“Oh,” was the weary response, “do not talk of 


me, yes or ho. 


him! He is nothing to me, and I want to forget 
him. 1 have only one wish—that he will divorce 


me; and then I shall be all Charlie’s—all—all 
his—body, soul, and name !” 

“ And he of no more value than a bit of mouse- 
ear chickweed,” thought Caleb Stagg to himself. 
“And that queenly lass to have given herself away 
for a man not fit to tie her very shoe-string! 
Matty me! the pity of it all!” 

After this rude blow, however, Estelle’s mind 
went back to its clouded state, and she lost more 
than she had ever found of clearness and self- 
consciousness. Charlie bad died sooner than 
need have been from the same cause; and Anne 
had, indeed, vindicated the claims of stern justice 
aud righteous retribution. Poor Charlie had 
been of those who have courage enough to act 
on their opinions, but not strength enough to en- 
dure the punishment that follows. The insur- 
gent has not necessarily a tough hide, and Char- 
lie had been one of those wilful sensitives who 
tuke their own way, but wince and wither and 
die under the thorns by which they are wounded. 
And now it had come to Estelle’s turn, and her 
fibre proved no tougher than her dead lover's. 
Not all Lady Elizabeth’s loving care, not all Ca- 
leb’s humble devotion, counteracted the shock of 
Anne’s scorn. It was like the blast of the si- 
moom over the palm-trees, and her mind sank 
into darkness, and her soul went back to its dun- 
yeon. She passed whole days by Charlie’s grave, 
and obstinately refused to go anywhere else. If 
she did not go there, she would not go out at all, 
but would lie back in her chair, neither waking 
nor dozing, neither conscious nor unconscious, 
but in a strange kind of mental twilight, wherein 
the world was not wholly blotted out nor yet dis- 
tinetly behell. Too feeble to need restraint, too 
strange to be allowed her liberty, she was in a 
pitiable state, and Lady Elizabeth’s anxiety and 
sense of responsibility began to weigh heavily on 
her, and to be almost more than she could bear. 
Anthony was still unable to move, and Mrs, 
Clanricarde would not come ; and Lady Elizabeth 
had to be strong enough for the place, however 
painful its cireumstances and onerous its duties. 
The nurse hired to share the anxieties of the mo- 
ment was worse than useless. Estelle would not 
have her near her, and her very presence made 
the poor girl so violent that she was perforce put 
into the background, while Lady Elizabetl’s maid 
was a timid young woman who had nerves of her 
own, and was afraid of her own shadow. Thus 
the sweet Lily of Kingshouse had it all in her 
hands and on her shoulders ; and sometimes she 
wished that she could divide the burden with an- 
other, 

One day she had a more than usual strain. It 
was hot and stifling and she fell asleep by Estelle, 
lying on her bed near her and holding her hand 
in hers. When she awoke she found herself 
alone. Estelle had crept away with that wonder- 
ful cunning of the partially insane, and had stolen 
from the house unseen of any. Caleb happened 
to be out of the way at the moment, and the 
coast was therefore clear. There was hot running 
and feverish excitement—messengers were sent 
off in various directions—and a considerable stir 
was made in the hotel—when Estelle reappeared, 
as from a walk, brigit-eyed, flushed, brisk, alert, 
far more so because more feverish than she ever 
was in her best days, and no more like an invalid 
than Lady Elizabeth herself. When gently scold- 
ed by Lady Elizabeth, and asked where she had 
been and why she had given them all this trou- 
ble and anxiety, she laughed in a buoyant way, 
and said she had been out for a little walk; the 
day was so fine,and she had a longing to be 
alone. So the escapade passed without more 
notice being taken of it, and Lady Elizabeth did 
not know what it was that ber charge held hid- 
den in her breast—something which every now 
and then she touched as if to reassure herself it 
was there, and safe in her own possession. 


<-> 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOW THEY MET AND PARTED. 


One of the difficulties of the present position 
was Estelle’s obstinate refusal to leave Men- 
tone, where Charlie was buried, and where his 
spirit still lived. There was not a doubt that she 
ought to be takenaway. The only chance of men- 
tal rehabilitation was in change of scene and diver- 
sion of thought; but who could insist when she 
80 passionately, so tempestuously refused ? Lady 
Elizabeth had neither the nerve nor the power to 
carry a shouting and protesting maniac to the 
station; and if she had not, then certainly had 








Caleb even less than she, Left alone and not 
thwarted, Estelle was quiet enough, if not always 
amenable to control; but to be taken forcibly 
away would have roused into active mania what 
was now that dulled and brooding condition known 
technically as “ melancholia.” 

Anthony could not come for yet awhile, and 
Mrs. Clanricarde would not, till certain toilette 
arrangements were completed. She could not go 
to Mentone a perfect fright and dowdy, as she 
said; nor would she let that unlucky George go 
without her. So near to Monte Carlo, and he the 
born gambler he was, and she not there to hold 
the reins? No, certainly not! Lady Elizabeth 
confessed that Estelle was in perfect physical 
health, which was so far a relief. If her mind 
had gone a little astray, it would come right in 
time, and there was nothing to fear. Ever since 
that first (false) announcement of Charlie’s death 
she had‘been warped and strained; but she had 
done no harin to herself or any other, and would 
notnow, A few days more or less did not signify, 
and a perfect equipment did. So the mother con- 
tented herself with a few letters full of futile ex- 
cuses to Lady Elizabeth, and waited until her 
cloaks and bonnets and gowns should be sent 
home fit to wear. 

But Estelle did not want her at all. Her one 
ery to Lady Elizabeth was: “Keep my mother 
away, Liese! She would send me mad if she 
came! She was too wicked to my darling! I 
will never see her again!”—a ery which made 
Lady Elizabeth’s path even more and more un- 
comfortable to walk on, and its issue more and 
more doubtful. 

Meanwhile, Anthony’s broken bone was healing 
apace, and would soon be well enough for him to 
take the journey with due care and precautions. 
And, after all, he was the proper person to come 
and make arrangements. He was the very one 
who had legal authority to act—the only one who 
could dispose of this poor wrecked life, or say 
what should be done with this more than widow 
and less than wife. Friendship may have influ- 
ence, but friendship has no power; and there are 
times when we are grateful for the hard hand of 
the law which overcomes individuality and de- 
spises personal freedom. 

It was one of Estelle’s bad days, when the 
working of her brain was even more than usually 
impeded. She was lying in bed, having refused 
to get up; and was in that state of semi-uncon- 
sciousness so well known to the watchers by these 
mournful bedsides. Her eyes were closed, and 
she was silent and impassive. She could not be 
made to eat nor speak nor move, but remained 
there, with clinched teeth and close-shut eyes, 
neither asleep nor awake, neither conscious nor 
unconscious, more like a living log—a breathing 
statue—than a fully vitalized human being. For 
the first time Lady Elizabeth’s influence had 
wholly failed. Unmoved by her voice, untouched 
by her prayers, her commands, her endearments, 
Estelle kept herself almost entirely motionless 
and unresponsive; and only by a sudden move- 
ment of her head, or a quick, sharp glance, at 
rare intervals, from her half-opened eyes, did she 
show that she heard what was said, or knew that 
some one+was standing near her. 

While she was standing there, her main desire 
at this moment being that Estelle should rouse 
herself enough to take some soup, Lady Eliza- 
beth heard the omnibus from the station clatter 
through the gates and draw up at the hotel door. 
Then she heard a voice she knew only too well, 
and a strange halting sound, like and yet unlikea 
human step, which came up the stairs and stopped 
at the door of their salon. A moment after, An- 
thony Harford, on crutches, stumbled into the 
room into which Estelle’s bedroom opened, to 
find only Caleb sitting rather in the shadow, lis- 
tening for any sound that might seem to ask his 
assistance, while apparently occupied in verifying 
certain flowers got that morning in his early walk 
before Estelle had stirred or Lady Elizabeth was 
visible. When Anthony came in, he started up 
in mingled trepidation and yet relief. Now that 
queenly lass would be lost to him, and his days 
would be as days without sun or sky, but Lady 
Elizabeth would be relieved from the anxiety 
which was beginning to tell on her rather heavily. 
How Estelle would bear this meeting remained 
to be seen. He hoped much, but he feared more. 
Had he had the ordering of things, and she could 
have been content, he would have liked to carry 
her away to some distant place where no one 
should see her more, or to have the care of her 
here at Mentone,with the full consent of all be- 
longing to her. He knew, he said to himself, that 
he could manage her. If he might do so he would, 
and he could make her almost happy. But his 
doing as he would was only absolute submission 
to every wish or fancy of hers, and to manage 
her was merely to adore her and obey her. 

White, wan, and lean, Anthony was but the 
shadow of his former self. He looked as if he 
had been drained by some vampire of all his 
blood, as if the day of his final reckoning had 
come. But his changed appearance was due more 
to mental distress than physical discomfort, and 
the anguish of the moment was in the pain of this 
meeting and the doubt of himself that it included. 
But this fellow, this creature, this usurper, roused 
the man’s pride and passion, and, so far, did 
him good. 

“Who are you, and what are you doing here ?” 
he asked, haughtily, speaking to Caleb as to a 
dog. 

“T am Caleb Stagg, from Kingshouse, and I am 
here to help Lady Elizabeth look after Mrs. Har- 
ford,” said Caleb, with a quiet patience that was 
in its own way dignity. 

“ Where is she ?” returned Anthony, still speak- 
ing in the same rude, rough way. For, indeed, 
it wounded him sore to see this man here where 
he should have been, and would, now that the 
villain who had wrought all this evil was dead, 
had it not been for this untoward accident. 

“In yonder,” suid Caleb, pointing to the door 





that stood ajar. 
her. * 

Tiere was but one She for both these men, so 
unlike as they were and with such different claims; 
and for all her grandeur and goodness and cha¥m 
and self-devotion the sweet Lily of Kingshouse 
was but the satellite where this other was the 
central star. 

Estelle, with her eyes still shut and her lips 
drawn close, seemed to hear and know nothing. 
Lady Elizabeth, her nerves strung and her senses 
all intensified, heard and knew all. It was as if 
she were in the room and saw as well as heard— 
Anthony’s impatience, just touching on brutality ; 
Caleb’s self-control, that rose into dignity. She 
came through the doorway, laying her finger on 
her lip, and as she turned, Estelle opened her 
eyes wide with a strange and—ah! for the lost 
beauty of mind which goes with the health of 
the brain !—vicious smile, and touched something 
that was in the thick coils of her hair. Then 
she closed her eyes again and lay as still as be- 
fore. 

“Speak softly,” said Lady Elizabeth, making 
no more formal greeting. ‘She is easily startled.” 

“Let me see her,” said Anthony, his brow 
drawn low, his lips pressed close. “I will not 
frighten her.” 

Lady Elizabeth, moving softly, went into the 
room, and Anthony prepared to follow her. But 
his crutches fell sharply on the uncarpeted floor, 
and he stopped, with an angry exclamation. 

“Let me help you, Mr. Harford, sir,” said 
honest Caleb, coming forward with all his kindly 
nature roused to be of service to a fellow-man, 
but, above all, to be of service to one who loved 
her. “Lean on me for this side, and maybe one 
stick will be enough for the other. It will make 
less clatter.” 

“Thanks, yes,” said Anthony, with by no 
means effusive gratitude for the service rendered. 
Man-like, he was totally without gratitude for 
small services of temporary usefulness. Large 
ones he would pay back with his life, if need be. 
But to lean on Caleb’s shoulder did not soften 
his heart to the ungainly interloper who had 
taken the place that should have been his; and 
he went on into the room where Estelle was lying, 
mutely cursing his fate and all humanity with the 
passion and injustice of his unregenerate kind. 
As they came up to the bedside and looked at 
that poor beautiful wreck—a more sorrowful 
victim of love than ever was Ophelia—Caleb felt 
the strong man leaning on him quiver like an 
aspen leaf in the wind; but he made no open 
demonstration. He neither groaned nor wept, 
nor yet spoke. He only trembled with the sup- 
pressed emotion of a passionate man used to 
control expression, and lightly laid his hand on 
hers. 

Then Estelle, opening her eyes wide, fixed them 
on the faces of the two men standing by the 
side of her bed—Anthony in the full light and 
Caleb in the shadow—and as she looked she 
shrieked and covered her face in her hands. 

“Estelle dear, do you know me” said An- 
thony, very gently, bending over her; but she 
only shuddered and moaned, shutting out the 
sight as something too painful, too tetrible to be 
borne. 

“ Will you not speak to me, Estelle? Dearest! 
are you afraid of me? There is nothing torfear! 
Darling, speak to me. Oh, my love! look at me 
once more with those dear eyes and tell me you 
do not hate me!’ 

He said all this at intervals, softly, his passion, 
his’ despair of entreaty, rising as the time went 
by and she still hid her face and moaned. 

“One word, my Estelle!” continued Anthony, 
who, by now, had lost all memory of her sin and 
of his own anger and dark resolves—whiose heart 
had gone back to her again with all its former 
integrity of love—and who had determined that, 
come what might, he would take her in his hand 
before the world, and rehabilitate her by his love. 
He was man enough to face the world and over- 
come it. ‘One word!” he pleaded; “tell me 
that you are glad I have come, and that you will 
go back with me to Thrift and your child!” He 
forcibly took her hand from her face—that long, 
soft, perfumed hand—and carried it to his lips. 


“ Lady Elizabeth is there with 


“Oh, my darling! will you not speak t@ me one 
word!” he said, with a sob. “ Not oné logk to 


the man who loves you!” 

Then Estelle uncovered her face and looked at 
him with sudden gentleness, 

“Poor Anthony, do not ery,” she said, simply. 

He kissed her hand again. Judge and criminal 
—it was the judge who sued and the criminal who 
granted. 

“But I have found you now, and we will be 
happy together again,” he said, his very soul in 
his voice. 

She shuddered visibly, and looked appealingly 
at Lady Elizabeth. Her one conscious thought 
was to stay here, where Charlie’s grave held 
Charlie’s heart, and was the altar where she 
worshipped. 

“ Do you not want to see your boy ?”’ then ask- 
ed Anthony; “your little son? He has grown 
now, Estelle; he is a big boy, and remembers you. 
We teach him to speak of you—to ask after you. 
He has not forgotten vou. Do you not wish to 
see him again ?” 

“No,” sighed Estelle. “He was yours, not 
mine. He is better without me.” 

Tears gathered into Anthony’s eyes. Hers 
were dry. If she could have wept, she would 
have been saved. 

“How can a child be better without its mo- 
ther ?”’ he said, tenderly. ‘“‘ How much better he 
will be with you, you mean, my darling! How 
we are all longing for you again!” 

Again she shuddered. 

“Ask Anne Aspline,” she said. 

It was curious how rational, alive, coherent she 
had become. Her face was flushed, her large 
eyes were feverishly bright, her whole being 
seemed strung aud stirred, She was herself aud 
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yet not herself Her mind was no longer cloud- 
ed and oppressed, and yet it was not sane nor 
healthy. Not the living log—the organized stat- 
ue—she was more like an incarnate flame, self- 
consuming and self-destroving. Yet none of the 
dear people around her—all loving her as they 
did, but all inexperienced in the phases of her 
malady—feared the consequence of this sudden 
reaction. On the contrary, they rejoiced in her 
renewed lucidity, and even Lady Elizabeth did 
not read the signs aright. 

“ But why am | in bed, Liese 9” she asked. “I 
am quite well. Let me get up. Let me go out. 
I am well. Why am I kept here ?” 

“You shall get up, darling,” said her friend. 
“It is better for you.” 

Lady Elizabeth did not remind her that it was 
by her own wilful refusal to rise and dress that 
she was here to-day, as now for some days past. 
She was too glad to see the signs of improvement, 
as she read them, to argue about responsibilities. 
So Estelle’s new wish was gratified, and she 
dressed and came into the sitting-room before 
Anthony had got rid of the traces of his journey 
and had refreshed himself as Englishmen do. 

All that day Estelle was in the same state—viv- 
id, alert, feverish—insane. But with the preter- 
natural cunning of insanity she concealed her 
state with the skill of a finished actress, and no 
one but an expert would have seen her real con- 
dition behind her assumed brightness and respon- 
siveness. Her eyes, however, would have betrayed 
her to those who could read them. Unsteady, 
quick, suspicious, watchful, they had in them all 
the well-known distrust and slyness of her state, 
and belied the more favorable symptoms of her 
lucid speech. Hers only in shape and color, they 
had not a trace of their former expression. They 
were the eyes of a maniac, with just so much con- 
scious intelligence as enabled her to feign for 
better concealment. She startled Anthony, and 
more than startled him, by saying suddenly, 
abruptly, with nothing to lead up to it: 

“When I left Thrift I went to Mary Crosby's, 
and hid there for years, I think. She is Mrs. 
Latimer’s daughter, and gave us money. They 
were cheating us at home, and bribed me to keep 
the secret.” 

Then she laughed, in a mindless, foolish way, 
with a note of maliciousness in the discord. 

Nothing that she could have said would have so 
disturbed her hearers as this apparent cynicism. 
How changed she was to be able to make this 
shameless confession ! 

“ How long were you there?” asked Anthony, 
turning away his eyes. 

She glanced at him furtively, and a look of 
suspicion came over her face. 

“IT do not remember,” she said, shortly, and for 
some time after this relapsed into silence and 
would not speak. 

So the day wore on, and nightfall came. An- 
thony had not been able to speak to Lady Elizabeth 
apart, and Caleb had wandered away into the hills, 
like one whose work was done. He was no longer 
wanted; and he felt himself an obstacle, an en- 
cumbrance, where so lately he had been the guar- 
dian and preserver. Bunt Estelle evidently missed 
him, and looked round the room and to the door 
more than once, not saying what she wanted, but 
showing that she was uneasy about something. 
When he returned toward evening she looked 
pleased, but did not speak, and Lady Elizabeth— 
Anthony notwithstanding—said kindly, to give 
him pleasure, the poor omad’haun, “ We have 
missed you, Mr. Stagg, and so has our dear inva- 
lid.” 

“Tam glad that I am not only a nuisance, Lady 
Elizabeth,” said Caleb, blushing to the tips of his 
ears, “I thought I might be in the way, and so 
just took myself off that you might be shot of 
me.”’ 

“We owe you too much ever to find you a 
nuisance or in the way,” she replied, with great 
kindness. ‘Why, what should we have done 
without you ?” 

“T am main glad,” said Caleb; and even An- 
thony had to recognize the dog-like and unselfish 
devotion which lifted the miner’s son out of the 
category of men of whom to be jealous, and put 
him into that of sexless saints. When the night 
had fully come and the activities of the day were 
over, Estelle got up and went over to Lady Eliza- 
beth. 

“Tam tired, Liese,” she said, abruptly. 
going to bed.” 

“ Very well, dear, I will go with you,” was the 
answer, ‘“ We do not, leave her,” she said, turn- 
ing to Anthony. “ Either I or the maid is always 
with her.” 

“T will watch by her to-night,’ 
in his authoritative way. 

Estelle clutched at Lady Elizabeth’s dress like 
child. 

*“No, Liese,”’ she said. 

“ Perhaps—” began Lady Elizabeth. 

“] wish it,” said Anthony; and no more was to 
be said, It was his will, and he had the right— 
was he not her master by the law? His heart 
was heavy as lead, and his hopes had died down 
almost as soon as they had grownup. His Dead 
Sea apple had proved its bitterness. The light 
of his life was quenched; the woman he had 
loved and still loved—the woman whom he would 
have taken back in the face of the world—was 
but a living death, whose heart was in the grave 
of another. Nevertheless, he would watch by 
her to-night—tenderly as a mother by the cradle 
of her first-born—carefully as a miser guarding 
his treasure—mournfully as one who watches the 
dead. And when to-morrow came he would de- 
eide on his plans. In any case, these included 
an immediate return to England and the advice 
of experts. He would not believe that her state 
was irremediable. By judicious treatment her 
mental health and moral sanity would be restored, 
and years of happiness were yet before him. If the 
neighbors looked coldly on her, he would leave 
Thrift and go where their sad story was not 


“Tam 


’ 


said Anthony, 


’ 


known, She should never be reminded of her 
fault. It had been grave and damnable, but she 
had not been to blame. She had been weak, 
not wicked; thet scoundrel who, fortunately for 
himself, had died before vengeance had overtaken 
him, was the only one to blame. So he sat and 
thought, watching her pale impassive face for 
hours into the night, when, overpowered by the 
heat of the silent night, by the fatigue of travel, 
and the exhaustion consequent on his own emo- 
tions, his head sunk on the bed beside her own, 
and he fell heavily asleep. 

Then Estelle opened her eyes and looked at 
him, first with a shudder and then a smile. She 
slid her hand in among her coils of hair, which 
she dragged from their fastenings as she took 
from among them a small phial, which she un- 
corked. 

“They shall not separate us, Charlie!” she said 
softly to herself, her eyes strained up to the ceil- 
ing of the room while she drank the contents of 
that little bottle to the last drop. She was smil- 
ing, and her face had a rapt ecstatic look, for 
there, visible to her eyes, she saw the face of the 
one she loved, beautified, glorified, freed from all 
trace of suffering and disease, looking at her with 
love, while his hands were held out as if to re- 
ceive her. Then, still smiling, her eyes still fixed, 
a change came over her. Her heart ceased to 
beat, her blood ceased to flow; what visions or 
what thoughts possessed her no man could know, 
for the thing we call the life had gone, and she 
lay on the bed motionless and dead. 

When Anthony awoke he found her stiff and 
cold. Her eyes were still opened wide and her 
lips were parted with a smile. Her curling hair 
fell over the pillow and her arms like a cloud, 
and in her white hand, with the long and taper 
fingers still crossed, was hidden a little bottle 
drained to the last drop and smelling of bitter 
almonds. By this she had secured the swift pas- 
sage she desired and had meditated; and by 
this she had passed from the night of her bondage 
to the glad day of her release, 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
UNMASKED. 


Mary Crossy, for the most part ready for any 
emergency, was rather at the end of her resources, 
Mrs. Latimer had been inconsiderate enough to 
have an attack of congestion of the lungs, which 
necessitated careful examination by the doctor, 
threatened fatal consequences, and made it ab- 
solutely necessary for one who was only a ser- 
vant to adopt an above-board and straightfor- 
ward kind of behavior. A nurse was insisted on 
by the medical man, and Mary was ordered to 
communicate her state to Mrs. Latimer’s natural 
belongings. When he was told the old lady’s 
reputed age the doctor gave the chronicler the 
direct lie, and docked off twenty years at a blow. 
“She was no more past eighty than he was,” he 
said, scornfully, wondering what was at the back 
of the fraud, and angry that such a cheat should 
have been sought to be played off on him, but 
most of all indignant that he should have been 
taken for a fool. What did it mean? Why 
should this woman of sixty odd, and vigorous for 
her age, seek to make herself twenty years older ? 
and why should the hands of one presumably a 
lady show the ineffaceable signs of hard work 
and rough usage? A mystery was behind these 
appearances, and he went to Mr. Trotter for such 
insight as he could give. As the clergyman who 
had so frequently paid his official visits and ad- 
ministered godly consolation, he might have some 
clew. But Mr. Trotter was a student whose books 
had given him lore, not knowledge, and he was 
of no use as a detective adjutant. Nevertheless, 
he was brought to a proper state of doubt and 
suspicion, and Mary knew that the net was clos- 
ing round her. Not to send word to the Clan- 
ricardes was to confess to the packed cards and 
loaded dice of her game. To have them here— 
even that foolish George—was to be discovered 
as sure as fate. But the doctor insisted, the 
clergyman exhorted, the nurse refused the re- 
sponsibility ; and, like the general stir which sent 
the pig over the stile, and the old.woman to her 
supper, when the dog began to worry the cat, and 
the cat began to eat the rat, the pressure of events 
was too strong for the obstructing sentinel, and 
the Clanricardes had to be communicated with. 
The letter was sent just at the time when Mrs. 
Clanricarde, her toilette finally completed, was pre- 
paring to go over to Mentone, but was hindered 
by the news of Estelle’s sudden death—which 
she wept over as heart-breaking and character- 
ized as inconvenient. The waste of money in- 
volved in the purchase of clothes which could 
not be worn for a year—when the fashion would 
have passed—and in the further outlay for 
mourning, pressed heavily on a purse never too 
well filled. So that, when she read Mary Crosby’s 
letter, and found that old Mrs. Latimer was dan- 
gerously ill, the sense of hope and relief which 
it brought went far to mitigate her sorrow by 
reducing the weight of its inconvenience. 

“You must go at once, George,” said Mrs. 
Clanricarde to her husband, speaking in her 
sharp, peremptory way. 

“And you, my Lonise?” he asked, amiably, 
turning his other cheek, as was his wont. 

At first she answered No, she would not go. 
There was no necessity for it. She disliked the 
act of travelling, and there was nothing to be got 
by this journey. If Mrs. Latimer died—she died, 
and they would come in for the money; but then 
she reflected that perhaps the servant might lay 
pilfering hands on unconsidered trifles, which 
that foolish George would never see, and which 
it needed a woman of perspicacity to discover. 
So she suddenly resolved on going too; and she 
made her husband understand how great the ef- 
fort was and how direful she felt the necessity to 
be, all owing to his ingrained stupidity. To which 
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he answered, rather dryly: “‘What a pity your 








mother blundered, my Louise! 
making of a man in you.” 

“Yes,” said Louise, as dryly. 
than I have found in you.” 

“To my sorrow,” said George. 

“To something more than sorrow with me,” 
was her reply,in her high-pitched, shrill French 
voice, with its accent of complaint and irritated 
inflection. But as quarrelling did not mend mat- 
ters they were forced to come to the truce of 
concerted action, and to set off together to Thor- 
bergh—Mr. Clanricarde to look after the money 
part of the business, and Mrs. Clanricarde to se- 
cure the plate and linen and ornaments and fur- 
niture, and so make sure that the pickings of 
the confidential servant were not in any way ex- 
cessive. 

When they arrived at the house they were met 
by Mary Crosby, who opened the door to them 
and ushered them into the front drawing-room. 
By an effort of reason against mclination she 
had made a fire in the grate, though the day was 
warm and fully up to its date. But she knew 
that people off a journey are generally chilly, and 
for all that she would willingly have done both 
these intruders to death, she laid herself out to 
conciliate them by every attention she could de- 
vise. Duels are none the less deadly when con- 
ducted with courtesy ; and this was Mary Crosby’s 
thought if put into different words, Hence she 
paid these two enemies—greater enemies than 
they themselves yet knew—the most flattering 
court, and at a bound won that foolish George’s 
heart, and established herself therein as a really 
good and superior person. Mrs. Clanricarde was 
more cautious, She could read far better than 
could her husband; and the hidden nature of 
this resolute, hard-visaged woman, withthe square 
jaw, compressed lips, searching eyes, and general 
hardness of demeanor, was scarcely in accord 
with her soft words and boundless attentions; 
and being in this disaccord, her cares awakened 
more suspicion than they gave pleasure. 

Questioned about Mrs. Latimer, she had the 
melancholy intelligence to give of imminent dan- 
ger and extreme debility. When she said this 
she put her apron to her eyes and shed genuine 
tears, while Mr. and Mrs. Clanricarde looked at 
each other, and not even that soft-hearted George 
could find fit words of condolence on the spur of 
the moment. They came after consideration, but 
only after consideration. But really even he 
thought that an old creature, long past eighty, 
who had been standing for the last ten years in 
the shoes which he wanted to wear,and which 
were rightfully his, had had long enough innings, 
and that the time had come when she ought to 
retire. He murmured, however, something that 
sounded like pity and condolence; but Mary 
caught the pretence in his voice and noted the 
silence of Mrs. Clanricarde, and wondered, in a 
rapid kind of way, whether she should escape 
detection if she were to put arsenic in their tea 
and so throw them off the scent forever—that 
scent which was now so burning! 

“Has Mrs. Latimer left a will?” asked Mrs. 
Clanricade, taking up a bit of common china and 
looking round the room to note what ornaments 
of value might be there. 

For the old man had been a bric-a-brac collee- 
tor, and especially noted for his bronzes and old 
china. At present neither costly bronze nor val- 
uable china adorned the shelves of this hard, 
cold, uncomfortable room. It was filled, but 
with the poorest and commonest stuff imagina- 
ble, certainly not the bric-a-brac likely to be col- 
lected by a clever virtuoso. 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” Mary answered ; “ she 
has never talked much to me about her affairs.” 

‘“Where are the bronzes and old china my 
cousin collected?” then inquired Mr. Clanricade. 

“IT don’t know, sir,” was the glib reply. 
““When we left London Mrs. Latimer had them 
all packed up and sent away. I know nothing 
more of them.” 

“ Are they warehoused or at the bank ?” asked 
George. 

“That I really can’t say, sir,” answered Mary. 

“ But you were her confidential servant,” said 
Mrs. Clanricade, sharply. 


She spoiled the 


“ A better man 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 
i es weeks past a conflict has been waging 
between the partisans of the tournure and 
its antagonists, one side insisting that skirt springs 
were no longer worn, and the other continuing to 
wear them. ‘The Grand Prix decided the ques- 
tion. Stuart was not the only victor on that oc- 
casion, The tournure, too, came out ahead. And 
those who had forsworn it now see themselves 
forced to adopt it anew. It is only fair to say, 
however, that the tournure has made some con- 
cessions, and is less prominent than before. 
Simultaneous with the attempt to abolish the 
tournure is the effort to restore the Empire dress. 
There is a logical connection between the two, 
for the Empire dress and a tournure are clearly 
incompatible. What is less clear is to which side 
the triumph belongs, for the tournure is to be 
kept, and the Empire dress is taken up; of course 
it is considerably modified. A feature of the 
Empire styles which has been adopted is the round 
skirt, flat, at least on the front and hips. The 
skirt is trimmed at the bottom, the trimmings 
showing a combination of ideas from the begin- 
ning of the century with modern details of the 
present day. Foulards and other soft silks have 
a border of embroidery on the material around 
the lower edge, surmounted by lace insertions, 
alternating with bands of the material. Dresses 
of crépon, large-meshed net, and small-figured 
tulle have a hem at the bottom, headed by five 
or seven small tucks. The large-meshed net is 
sometimes made into three flounces, covering the 
entire skirt, hemmed at the edge, and with a nar- 
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row satin ribbon drawn inthe hem, Thus a skirt 
of bronze-green silk is veiled with three black 
net flounces, which have black satin ribbon drawn 





in the hem, and are pleated in flat pleats. The 
corsage is of the same silk, covered with pleated 
net, and the half-wide sleeves are of silk, veiled 
with pleated net, which is loose from the lining, 
and fastened only in the armholes 


A dress of this kind belongs to a later date 
than the Empire—somewhere about the. vewr 
1830. But to return to the earlier period. With 
a skirt which is flat, or nearly so, a sash of wide 
ribbon is considered Indispens ible This sash is 
It is made into 
a kind of bodice, whaleboned in the front, and 


disposed in many different ways. 
fastened in the under-arm seam; sometimes the 
wide ribbon is wound twice around the waist and 
knotted at the side, or the ribbon is folded about 
the waist, or else bent double its full length, 
forming two large loops at the back, to which 
two long ends are added; or again, the ribbon is 
sewed into the armholes on the chest, crossed at 
the front like a fichu, brought around the waist 
and knotted at the side; 
the ribbon from one shoulder to the opposite hip, 


another way is to cross 
where it drops on the skirt. This same style of 
ornament is used in embroidered silk on woollen 
dresses, and in embroidered | 
Mentioning the sash bodice brings to mind 
bodices of the dress material, of which many are 
worn, f 
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The lower half of the corsage is cut in 
bodice shape, while the upper part is made to 
simulate a shirred or pleated guimpe, which may 
be of the dress material or of a different fabric. 
In the latter event the sleeves are often, though 
not always, of the same material as the guimpe ; 
the bodice is cut out round at the top, and is 
pointed at tle lower end; sometimes the back is 
rounded out like the front, sometimes not. Some 
in these 
the upper part is pleated, and the folds are drawn 
together with a clasp at the throat at the top, and 
confined in the bodice at the bottom. > 
Thin fabrics are all soft this season. In addi- 
tion to net of all kinds, silk gauzes, crépe de Chine, 


very pretty ones are made a /a Grecque ; 


and crépe veilings, there are plain and printed 
Bengaline, foulards with bouquets and vines, Lou- 
isine silks with small satin blocks strewn with 
tiny flowers, and finally mousselines de laine, plain 
and figured 


for ceremonious dinners and wedding receptions ; 


Some very heavy silks are worn 


among them brocades with large bouquets of 
one or two or more colors on a delicately tinted 
ground, which are used alone—that is, not in 
combination with another staff. One very hand- 
some toilette has a skirt of striped white silk 
strewn with flowers brocaded in gold and silver, 
the metals very softly tinted, and over this skirt 
a redingote of pearl-gray veloutine. One of the 
favorite colors this season is green of all tints 

apple green, moss green, eucalyptus, which is blu- 
ish, verdigris, and olive green; these tints are 
used for entire dresses, and for trimming hats 
Other 
fashionable colors are Russia leather red and all 
the gray-blues. 


and dresses of a different color as well. 


Russia leather red and pale blue 
are combined in the same dress, and so are salmon 
pink and cream, and rose pink with pure white 
Wide round hats with a small flat crown are 
worn trimmed with a profusion of foliage—ivy, 
for instance, or lilac leaves—accompanied by rib- 
bon of a much lighter green, the trimming al- 
ways massed on top. Hats are turned up more 
or less to suit the face of the wearer. Very 
young ladies wear an oval toquet, of which the 
rim is entirely of flowers; it is a fanciful head 
dress, which crowns the head instead of shading 
it, but there are young faces to which it is well 
adapted, and a pretty blond head is prettier still 
decked with a toquet of lilies-of-the-valley, with 
Other hats 
which are such only in name, are made of black 


two loops of ribbon for an aigrette. i 
Malines tulle, with a few roses forming an aigrette, 
and a single small rose straggling negligently at 
the back; worn on a head of black hair, the 
framework is quite lost to view at a distance of 
a few feet, and all that is seen is the roses, which 
appear strewn in the hair; blondes wear 
hats made of blond-colored tulle. 


similar 
Another il- 
tendeney to match 
colors is seen in gloves of apple green kid, whieh 


lustration of the prevailing 


are worn with dresses trimmed with apple green 
In general, where the gloves are not of Suéde or 
Saxony kid, they match either the dress or its 
trimming. Many very large parasols of thin 
stuffs are used, of erépe lisse pleated, or of dot- 
ted tulle shirred, with a frill of the 
or tulle at the edge. 


Same crépe 
Other verv pretty ones are 
composed entirely of lace ir sertions alternating 
with silk bands. The tips of some handsome para- 
sols are ornamented with a tuft of small roses of 
several colors made of narrow ribbon pleated, 
The stick is quite thick, with a handle of silver 
or porcelain. 

than ever, and 
some of them are exceedingly handsome and lux- 
urious, made as they are of superb changeable silk 
brocaded with large flowers—in fact, of all the 
richest silks and in the most pronounced colors. 
The shapes vary, some having a pleated ul 
fitting back with an added skirt—that is, the skirt 
not cut in one with the upper part—while others 
are cut in one from the neck to the foot, the back 
adjusted and shirred several times about the neck, 
and the fronts shirred at the waist as far as the 
back. Decided colors are beginning to be much 
more generally worn agair. Here is a toilette 
which will give an idea of some of the combina- 
tions that are being hazarded. The corsage, ex- 
cepting the sleeves and the guimpe, to which the 
tablier is attached, is of brocaded silk in Russia 
leather red with amber designs: all the front 
of the dress, the shirred guimpe, and the pleated 
sleeves are of amber crépe de Chine; the tablier 
front of the skirt is slightly draped, as is also the 
back breadth. Burnt-almond color is associated 
with pink, and blue with sulphur yellow—in short, 
there is a decided leaning toward brighter colors, 

Emmetine Raymonp. 


Long pelisses are favored more 




















THE GERMAN PRINCESSES. 


fPHIS striking picture, from a sketch made shortly before the 

death of the Emperor Frederick IIL; shows his four daugh- 
ters equipped for a ride, and gives a graphic idea of a royal 
equestrian party. A few weeks ago, in No. 24 of the current vol- 
ume, was published « double-page illustration of the imperial fam- 
ily of Germany, a comparison with which our readers will find in- 
teresting. © The eldest of the German Princesses is Charlotte, born 
July 24, 1860, the wife of Bernard, hereditary Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen and Hildburghausen, and mother of a child nine years 
old, the little Princess Feodora. The second Princess, Victoria, 
born April 12, 1868, it is rumored will eventually wed Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, since her father’s death has lessened the 
political importance attached to her marriage, and accorded her 
more of the freedom enjoyed by humbler folk. The third Princess, 
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Sophia, born June 14, 1870, it is said will soon be betrothed to the 
Duke of Sparta, the heir to the throne of Greece, and nephew of 
the Princess of Wales. For the youngest, the Princess Margaret, 
who is only sixteen, and who was her father’s especial pet, no 
husband has yet been found, and it is probable that she will con- 
tinue for some time to cheer the loneliness of her widowed mother. 
All the Princesses have been carefully und sensibly brought up, 
and are said to be charming young ladies, well fitted to grace the 
high station in which they were born. 





THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


A PREVAILING idea is that all the beauty of horticultural 
work is in the more gsthetic purlieus and parterres of the 
flower-garden, and that the kitchen-garden is merely a place of 
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THE GERMAN PRINCESSES STARTING FOR 


vulgar utility and convenience. Yet, in truth, where is there any- 
thing more deserving of praise, as a thing of mere beauty, than a 
well-ordered kitchen-garden, where everything has been planted 
in suitable ground, and planted on a line, and has come up in a 
way to please the gardener’s heart, and the eye of every one whose 
love of beauty is regulated by a sense of taste andorder? Take a 
bird’s-eye view of it; there will be those early comers, the green 
peas, with their white butterfly blossoms, and their young pods hang- 
ing thick about them ; there will be a cool vista through the lines 
of the bean poles; there will be the corn springing with shining 
blades and silken tassels, the corn that in less fortunate Southern 
lands is sometimes cultivated as an ornament, in return for our 
cultivation of the wild ditch-growing canna and caladium; there 
are the little dark-leaved peppers, with their delicate creamy blos- 
soms; the rows of lush-leaved tomatoes; the feathery carrots ; 
the red-veined beet tops rich in colors; the lettuce, tinted from 
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Fig. 2.—Srrirep Ginanam Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement, 


Jeep green inwardly till it reaches pure white ; 
the cabbages, that at first amounting to but 
little, at last shall lie huge dew-glittering 
globes when all the garden is empty of every- 
thing save the golden squash and pumpkin, 
that are left to ripen awhile even when their 
vines are dead; and then there are the tur- 
nips, the radishes, the wanton vines of melon 
and cucumber, the trenches of the celery, the 
brown loam where the asparagus puts up its 
soft purple heads, and which later it shadows 
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Fig. 2.—Wutre Zernyr Woot Dress. 
Back.—|See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. 1V., Figs. 18-28. 


tiful long glossy hair they have, which is al- 
lowed to hang in heavy braids over the neck 
and shoulders. 

Instead of umbrellas or sun-shades, a 
queer sort of cap is in common use, the roof 
of which, if we may so describe it, is a strip, 
oval-shaped, of heavy pasteboard, long 
enough to shield the face and back of the 
neck; from this falls a heavy flounce of black 
silk put on in double pleats; the wonder- 
ful structure is tied under the chin. They 
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are said to be friendly in time of need, but 
never enter into social life except among 
their own kinsfolk, 









Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 11 To 18 Years kig 


2.—Surt ror Boy rrom 5 to 7 Years 
oLp.—Front.—| For Back, see Page 496. ] 


OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppiement, 


cion see Supplement, 
. No. VIII., Figs. 52-58. 


Ne, V1., Figs. 35-48 


with a veil cf waving green inter- 
woven with searlet berries, and all 
the numberless other vegetables 
which go to make up the kitchen- 
garden in its proper individuality. 
When the sun shines or when the 
rain falls the green regularity and 
fertility of this vegetation, well kept 
from weeds, is something to allure 
the eye and feast the imagination; 
the latter especially if one has a 
taste for the egg-plant, the salsify, 
the martynia, for the early potato, 
and all the rest of the capabilities of 
this half-acre; and if in some part 
of it a bed is made of sage and sum- 
mer-savory and mint, of lavender 
and balm and caraway, then the kit- 
chen-garden wants no more, in order 
to allure the eye and the imagination 
to its paths. And unless a man has 
a back enabling him to do a good 
part of the work in this pleasant 
spot himself, it will cost the half | } | % TT 
of a fortune, which is perhaps no | MI i 
argument against it, since it stands 
to reason that people should not in 
dulge in luxuries that they cannot 
afford; and it must be generally con- 
fessed that there are few greater lux- 
uries than a rich and. ripe kitchen- 
garden. 
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AYMARA WOMEN. 
YEAR the western coast of South 
1 


America are found the Ayma- 
ries, anciently the ruling race; from 
it came the emperors or Incas. This 
people dwell among the mountains, 
and have the record of a higher civ- 
ilization than other tribes whose 
homes are near them. 

The Aymara women have charge 
of the largest market in the city of 
Puno. Directly under the shadow of a 
grand cathedral they place their 
tempting produce—piles of dried po- 
tatoes, fish, beans, pease, barley, 
\ 3 maize, peppers, also appetizing fruits, 
ZS and just far enough away to be with- 
3 in hand’s touch, they compose them- 
selves in comfortable languidness, 
occasionally raising a finger to attract 
the passer-by. These women wear 
gowns of blue, black, or brown ma- 

: = = = terial, and of easy-fitting style; about 
= —— the neck and shoulders is draped a 
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shawl, held in position by a spoon- artsy 
Fig. 1.—Srrirep Gincuam Dress.—Front.—([See Fig. 2.] shaped pin. 


For description see Supplement. , seen a gay neckerchief. Very beau- 


On gala-days may be Fig. 1.—Wuirs Zeruyrk Woot Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 18-28. 
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“THREE LITTLE MAIDS.” 
thew generation on arriving at middle age 
A 


seems to ask itself if really it was in its own 
youth such as the youth of to-day is, and on ar- 
riving at old feels it a part of nature and 
duty to consider that the present way of things 
is all wrong, and the only right was in the way 
And so marked 
has this become, that many people now really 
hesitate to express their opinions on the youth 
of to-day and its doings, jest it be 
confession of age 
must be 


age 


of things in their young days. 


accepted asa 
in themselves. And yet there 
the young of to-day to 
justify the burlesque and satire of the witty con- 
ceits of Gilbert and Sullivan in the Mikado, when 
the whole world recognized the tittering and tee- 
heeing school-girl not might be known 
in the supposititions realm of an undiscovered 
Japan, but as she proclaims herself among us ev- 
erywhere to-day. Pretty little creatures, as but- 
terflies and birds and flowers are, these little 
maids come upon the world as if it were made 
for them, had not existed before them, and would 
last no longer than their time and uses. Only 
those individuals who are component parts of 
their scheme of life, so far as they have a scheme, 
have any real existence for them, and all the rest 
of the race are shadowy clouds, nonentities, mere 
frescoes on the wall, mere 


something in 


as she 


supernumeraries on 


the scene. This would be amusing, if it were 
not also vexatious and sometimes perhaps sad- 


dening to see the little 
in this wise. As a rule, they themselves have at 
present no part in life but the preparation of 
certain light studies and half-way accomplish- 
ments and their immature love affairs, and 
the toad’s vision is said to extend only so far 


creatures come forward 


as 


as he can dart his tongue, so their vision does 
not go bevond the scope of these matters; the 
rest of the world is bounded by the mists and 


veils and obscurities of chaos or of non-exist- 
The hero exists for 
lover or admirer, but the hero as an expression 
of strength and power, the scholar as a compen- 
dium of learning and |: Lbor, the genius as one hav- 
ing kinship with the source of stars and comets 
—these as such do not cross the plane of vision, 
and fill no part in the thouglits of the “ Little 
Maids.” The woman past her be she 
married or single, is with them a cipher, who, if 
obtruded upon them, deserves to be remanded to 
her place in the obscure. A few years more of 
all this in a slight degree: 
the faintest possible perception comes that they, 
too, soon join this elderly sisterhood; but while 
still in the tittering and tee-heeing period there 
is but little room or time for that. It is well that 
the idea is slowly developing with us that it is 
time such a state of things were ended, and the 
little damsels themselves put in the background. 
And if once the idea is fully 
and the world 
be gainers. 


ence. them as a possible 


bloom, 
changes 


experience 


ucted upon, society 
and the people of the world will 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow's Soornine Syrvur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gumsa, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





PREVENT DISEASE OF THE TEETH. 
Tur Prophylactic Tooth Brush. Adult's, Youth's, 
and Child’s sizes. Fall Directions with each Brush.— 
[Adr.} 





Beunerr’s Coooarne aliays irritation, removes dan- 
draff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[{ Adv. } 





Tur euperiority of Bornetr’s Fravorine Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad. } 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers | irocers everywhere. 


V. . BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CU tv Ay ‘ir, 
teed “becom: 


guarn! 
who wear their hair onetad 
up, irae size and m8 
ae aan with prep’n 
Cosmetics rns 











the t 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st Wont’ 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


IT BEATS THEM ALL! 





Circulars F REE. 














PURE FOOD PREFERRED. 
i consumers prefer to buy an 

adulterated article of food be- 
cause it can be had at a lower price, 
they undoubtedly have the right to de 
so, provided the adulterants are not 
of a character injurious to health, If 
such articles are not falsely sold 
pure and the customer is not deceived 
as to their real character, the trans- 
action is not illegitimate. 

But the great danger in the traffic 
in adulterated food arises from the 
deception that is practised by manu- 
facturers usually classing such goods 
as pure. This is almost invariably 
done when the adulterant is one that 
is injurious to health. For instance, 
of alum and lime bak- 
ing powders not only fail to inform 
the public of the real character of 
their goods, but carefully conceal the 


manufacturers 


fact that they are made from these 
poisonous Most of these 
also claim that their 
articles are pure and wholesome, while 


articles. 
manufacturers 
some go still further and proclaim 
boldly that they are cream of tartar 


goods, or even the genuine Royal 
Baking Powder itself. No consumer 


will buy alum baking powders know- 
for it is well understood that 
The 
sale of lime and alum baking powders 


ingly, 
they are detrimental to health. 


as pure and wholesome articles is, 


therefore, criminal, and it is satisfac- 
tory to notice that several persons en- 
gaged in such sale have already been 
brought to justice in the courts. 

The official analysts have recently 
been active in the pursuit of these dis- 
honest articles. The baking powders 
of several states have been carefully 
and critically examined. The officials 
are surprised at the large amount of 
It is a 
suggestive fact that no baking powder 
except the Royal has been found with- 
out either lime or 
contain both. 

The chief sery ice of 
weight. It 


lime and alum goods found. 


alum, and many 


lime is to add 


is true that lime, when 


. . . | 
subjected to heat, gives off a certain | 


amount of 
quicklime is left—a caustic of most 
powerful nature. A small quantity of 
dry lime upon the tongue, or in the 
produces painful effects; 


earbonic - acid gas, 


eye, how 
much more serious must these effects 
be on the delicate membranes of the 
stomach, intestines, and kidneys, more 
particularly of infants and children, 
and especially when the lime is taken 
into the system day after day, and 
with almost every meal! This is said 
by physicians to be one of the causes 
of indigestion, dyspepsia, and 
painful diseases of the kidneys now so 
prevalent. 


those 


Adulteration with lime is quite as 
much to be dreaded as with alum, 
which has heretofore received the 
most emphatic condemnation from 
food-analysts, physicians, and chem- 
ists, for the reason that, while alum 
may be partially dissolved the 
heat of baking, it is impossible to 
destroy or change the nature of the 
lime, so that the entire amount in the 
baking powder passes, with all its in- 
jurious properties, into the stomach. 


by 


Pure baking powders are one of 
the chéef aids to the cook in pre- 
paring perfect and wholesome food. 
While those are to be obtained of 
well-established reputation, like the 
Royal, of whose purity there has 
never been a question, it is proper to 
avoid all others. 





but a | 


THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


Som Glove-Fitting 
ma CORSETS 


HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 

THREE LENGTHS, 

Short, Medium, and 
¢ Extra Long. 
TWELVE GRADES. 
J J Highest Awards Granted, 
THE — GooDs AND "4 HEAPEST 
OR QUALITY 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


THOMSON LANGDON & CO., New York, 
soLE “MANUFACTURERS. 





1, Gumsia 

BICYCLES - 
Oy! RICYCLES | 
oH ‘TANDEMS 


CUADITEED- HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
——¢ Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
Rooseal 12 WARREN 8T. NEW YorRK 





Houses ||291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO 
Surplus, $355,016 
Princi; a ond interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 
business oe ve loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 
© interest, $7,056,200 of 
6 %e2 i 9 have been returned 
to investors with- 
irst M rteage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings. Certificates always on hand for sale— 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 


INVESTMENTS 

SAFE AFE Capital, $750,000 

tal an lus of $1,105,016. seventeen years of 

interest and principal 

gto by or the loss of a dollar. Real te 

Tn Savings _— ments, in amounts of $§ and up- 

ties furnished by 

Mew York Mann'r. HENRY MICKINSON, 319 Broadway. : 


CORDED CORSET MAISTS. 
Beautifully made of 

TERIALS nica 0 § 

THOUSANDS NOW I — 

oF Be sure your Corset i 

“G Sense. 3 

FIT Ald, { AG SS a 


LEAbiNe RETAILERS 


everywhere. Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. Manafactares 


1 Broad tog w Vork. 
SHAL aI, FYE 1 D €. CHIC AGO, 
aitey 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


MA: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE.... $4 00 
SAE CRD OE IEE ns. cen peccvhileush tesccas 4 00 
Ae me RAGAN... 2 ccceccicssscngecvncse 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PKOPLE.......... 2 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N, Y. 


BEAUT of the HANDS. 
xe Luthin’s Nail Enamel. 
nod and Descriptive Cir- 


cular on Whitening and Beautifying the Hands sent free 
for 4c. R. H. Luthin, Druggist, 191 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


{ RECOMMENDED 


fat NENT PHYSICIANS 


NN 


: maton 
est Yiu 
a> erro 
ACONCE’” Extract oF 
MALT & HOP S 


FOR SALE BY A 











Chafing, 





For satemcceesy * the irritating effect cts of retained Perspiration, 
Rashe 8, Itching, € 


Tested and Proved, 


Tested and proved by over thirty 
years’ use in all parts of the world. 
Allcock’s Poreus Plasters 
have the endorsement of the highest 
medical and chemical authorities, and 
millions of grateful patients who 
have been cured of distressing ail- 
ments voluntarily testify to their 
merits. 

Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
are purely vegetable. They are mild, 
but effective; sure and quick in their 
action; and absolutely harmless. 

3eware of imitations and do not 
be deceived by misrepresentations. 

Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no ex- 
planation or solicitation induce you 
to accept A a » substitute. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


oes SANE oacies 


LADIES'AND | TLADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
MLORENS| =~ BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris Medal 
on every Bottle, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


PROFESSOR FERDINAND SEEGER, M.D., 


EDLTOR-IN-OHIFKF OF THAT ABLE JOUKNAL 


MEDICAL CLASSICS, 


says: “Standing forth grandly and nobly from the horde 
of trashy and worthless preparations called tonics, is 


LIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC. 


But for it, the royal patient would have long since suc 
cumbed to the fatal throat malady,” etc. 

Invaluable in dyspepsia, malaria, bilious and kidney 
affections, weak lungs, etc. U neqnalled as a recou- 
structor of the debilitated, and a revitalizer in nervous 
affections. Beware of cownter feits. 


N. Y. DEPOT, 38 MURRAY STREET. 
LADY AGERTS c2",,secxze 


employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters, Sample outfit free. 
Address Cincinnai* Suspender 
Co.,l1 E.Ninth St.,Cincinuati,O, 






I R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 








ai = Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
a Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
m<ePRes eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
—. 2 en and defies detection. It has stood 
mses 3 test of 30 years, and is so harm 
m8 ook lens uste it to be 
as 2a 
Seat sa sure it is properly 
pwetlstse made. Accept no 
i S - counterfeit of similar 
“ So 5 

Bz name. Dr. L. A. Say- 

J 





ersaid toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
“ As you ladies will 
use them,] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
asthe least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale by all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


FERD. 7 HOPKINS, Proprie tor, 48 Bond St., ranning 
through to main office, 37 Gre: lat Jones St., N. Y. 


aa: 








AH BRINKMA SAMPLE PAIR 30C 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 








You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
y outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


etc., 








Is uneqnalled by eny other remedy. 
PACKER’ "S TAR SOAP is sold by Druggists. 











Its daily use insures ‘smooth, soft pong with improved tint oul texture. 
25 cents. 


THE PACKER MF’G CO.,, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


Sample, 4 cents if Bazar is mentioned. 
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Curicura Remevies Cure 
Sxin ano Biooo Diseases 
from Pimpces to Scroruta 


TO PEN CAN DO JUSTION TO THE FSTREM IN WHICH 
the Curiovura Remepirs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with | so of hair. 

Cuttovra, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cotiovra Kesorvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fler, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve 
axp CuremtioaL Co., Boston, Mass. 

_Send for “How to Cure e Skin Diseases.’ 





aa = Pimples, blacxheads, chapped and oily = 
z= skin n prevented by Cuticura Soar. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
YF ness speedily cured by Curiovea Anti-Pain 
; = 


Prasrer, the only pain-killing plaster. 
FOOD COMPANY'S 


FRENCH SOUPS. 


THE BEST EVER OFF«KED TO THE PUBLIC. 
IN GLASS | Under the direct supervision of 


ALPHONSE BIARDOT, 
OR IN CANS. 


Member of the Jury of E xperts on 
Food at the Paris Interna- 








TRY THEM. tional Exhibition 

Green Turtle. Consomme. Printanier Julienne 
Terrapin Oxtail, Matton Broth. Mc 5 Turtle. 
Chicken French Bouillon Vegetable Pe 
Mullagatawny Tomato. Beef (or Soup an my Bo ailliy. 
SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN BUFFET CARS. 


Sold by the best grocers in the United States 
Sample Can at choice sent free for 12¢ 


in ste amps, men- 
tioning this paper 


Haar few equals and no superior in America. 


Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
Klocution. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 
moderate, For circular, address 


tEV. Kk. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 
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THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov. 15, 1887), 
the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward. Infringers will be dnly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those af any other honse. 

Hair cutting and curling by best Frenchartists. Sham- 
pacing her epenges the premises,any desirable shade. 


_ PEERLESS DYES 


Are the BEST. 
Sop By Drvagists. 

The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 











The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 


cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 


size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its | 


famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


, 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
eas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 





101 Warren Street, N.Y. | 


ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 


| 





| not get displaced while in 


ears Soap 


Fair white hands. 





rightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 





‘** Pears’—The Great English Complexion Soap—Sold Everywhere.’ 





BARBOUR’S 





ye 
IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


aiiean FOR 


| Button: Sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


| Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


the Count ry- 


sPpALDI NG's 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liqnid glue. 


It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Bok 1 Eve ry whe re. 


A PERFECT SOAP. 
Most valuable toilet luxury 
ever produced. Exceeding- 
ly beneficial in its effects on 
4 the skin, and gives a clear, 
Beautiful Complexion. 
If your druggist does notkeep 
it send 6c. for sample cake. 


A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 


YARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D.S.WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 


HAIR 





FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 











DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 


ON THE 
A by ey preparation, guaranteed harm- 
less to the skin and free from poisonous 
LI S$ drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use; 
’ highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair; put up in plain packets 


in 1S form of a seale wg rice, 

5 per packet. Sold by Dru gists 
iow okanot get it at your druggist we 

will send it by mail on receipt of price. 


WILLIAMSON & noe 
71 Park Place, New 





ARMS. ‘York. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
For elegance of style it has 
no equal. Warranted to in- 
fallibly regain its shape on4s 
release of pressure, and can- § 


wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Be sure that “Improved 
Lotta” 
not sold by your de alers we will te}, 
postp'd, a 5-spring for 50c.,or 7-spring 
for 63c. Columbia Rubber Co.,Sole Mfrs., Bostou, Mase, 
Cusniongp Ear Drums. 


CURE? the DEAF Whis — rt Narr 


Comfortable, — a book & rhs.“ 





by Peck’s Part. Iuproven 











Le Boutillier 


or call on F, HISCOX, @53 Broadway, N.Y. Seis” 
SUPE Srnw OUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing | 


nently all 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Juitan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 





accomplish. 


remedy for removing perma- | 
annoying disfig- 





HIRES? IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and whclesome Temperance Drink in the 


world, TRY IT. 


free of expense. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and 


If they should not have it, 
we will send you package by mail, 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ HAppy Hours In Farry LAnp,” 


will be mailed /ree to any one ng their address. 





The Remington Tipewriter furnishes pie asant and 
See article in ** Harper's Bazar,’’ May 26. 
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CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadeiphia 





profitable employment to women in all parts of the world 


Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Nortr.-Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unaceepted Send for copy if interested 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, XN. ¥.; Boston, Mass. ; yo Pa.; Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill; St. 
St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col. ; 


DRY GOODS 20" xe ru 


Mail Orders promptly and LOWEST PRICES, 


carefully filled. 
Special reductions in prices before semi-annual 
stock-taking. Silks and Dry Goods, &c., &c. 
faction guaranteed. 


Satis- 


Of 23d 
Street 
NEW YORK. 


Brothers, 





Are the BEST. 


PEERLESS DYES fis.fs.teinn: 


Louis, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind. 


Minneapolis, Minn, ; 
London, England. 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
FE. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean, fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and uneurpassed wearing 
qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade-mark on each pair 
Send for price-list. 





N 
(Ts 


TRADE MARK. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N. Y 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston, 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY 


For PUDDINGS, PIESanoCAKES. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 














TAKETHE a 

Chicago and snisville, In- 

dianapolis,Cin- M 0 N ON R OUTE cinnati,and all 

wintercitiesof OlimnutwAswatemix(le Florida and 
— oe South. 


the 
Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
E. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


In pound and 
half- pound. packages Ask your Orocer for it, 
sample free on requ 
CROFT “s ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND 10¢. 105 Franklin St., New York, for 


ONE SILK-FACE CLOTH, and circular. It is a 
wonderful toilet requisite Discount to the trade. 


| SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
| Aton ME MISS A. BOND, 280 4th 4 Ave., N. ¥. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


M. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? 





to the SURPRISE SILK WORKS, 


In New York of all kinds 


Established 1875, 
MRS. HELEN 


York. 
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FACKTIZA. 
WHY? 
Many, Mary, quite contrary, 
Why did you treat him #0? 
If you love the man, as I'm sure you do, 
Why did you tell him * No”? 














He went away with a saddened heart, 
This lover fond and true, 

But are you very sure,my dear, 
That he'll come back to you? 


You only meant to try his love; 

You did not think he'd go; 

But men have a funny way sometimes 

Of thinking ‘ no” means * no.” 

W. D. L. 
<cttiaiaailippainaanions 

A cynic who lost his nose at the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg was comforted by a 
friend who assured him it was bound to 
turn up by mere force of habit. 

a 

“The Darwinian 
said Mr. Knowitall, 
of Simian ancestry. Darwin believed 
that Siam was the great leader in the 
evolution of the world.’ 

Whereupon Mrs. Knowitall and the 
little Knowitalls wondered whence papa 
derived his vast erudition. 

ea - ES 


theory, my dear,” 
“is that we are all 


The expression ‘scaley,” as 
to an incredible story, is 
have originated from the 
city among fishermen. 

a en 


applied 
believed to 
lack of vera- 


Do oysters have sheets on their beds ? 
asks constant reader. They do that- 
sheets of water. 

—S- = 
LOCAL PECULIARITIES 

Sur (of Boston). “1 fawncy, Mr. Wa- 
bash, you find the Boston pronounciation 
of the English language som: wh at dif- 
ferent from that of the West ? 

Hr (of the West). “Well, yes, Miss 
Waldo, quite so. Yon speak, do you 
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not, what is termed in Freuch a patois?” 
auspgiipeasnes 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BOARD- 
ING-HOUSE DINNER-TABLE 


‘Is there no pudding g or pie for ‘din- 
her, Mrs. Perkins 2?” 
* Yer, there is. But if you 
desserts there wouldn’t be.” 
“Well, if there wasn't, 1 wouldn't get 
my desserts, 80 matters are even,” retorted the professor: 
rest of the boarders reflected that it was a great thing 





got your 


whereupon the 
to be learned. 
aaeennemelgieiiiiie 
IN A FRENCH RESTAURANT. 
Siimsim. ** Garcon, 
du-pois.” 
* Garcon, 


gimme some pease. Comprenez? Je désire avoir- 


“ Ah, oni; ze gentleman can stand eet.” 
wees SE 

HIS OBJECT. 

“ Did he marry for money ?” 

“Yes. Matrimony.” 
J oS ae 

A PUZZLER. 

“I don’t see,” said Mr. McGuire, as he sat in the stern of the vessel, 
“how the captain can find bis way across the ocean. If he was going the 
other way, all he’d have to do would be to follow that white streak be- 
hind there, but in front there's nothing to point the way.’ 

Se Or ae 
THE DISAGREEABLE SIDE TO IT. 

“Don’t you find the life 
farmer's wife. 

“Oh no,” rejoined the wanderer ; 
people I meet. I don’t mind the 
things I git to eat.”’ 


of a tramp very disagreeable?” asked the 
“it ain’t half so disagreeable as the 
life so much as I do the dogs and the 
a 


THE ONLY REASON. 


“1 like Doré’s pictures well enough, but I must confess I do not under- 
etand them always,” said the Englishman. 

“*Zat cee natural,” replied the Frenchman. 
and moneieur does not understand ze French 
stand ze Sir Walter Scott.” 


* Doré was a Frenchman, 
I myself cannot under- 


> 
A dryad, Henrietta, is a wood nymph, and is so called to distinguish her 
from the naiad, who, asa water nymph, was more of a wetad than a dryad. 








A GREAT HEATER. 
“How YOU LIKE YO' NEW 8TOVE, MIss JACKSON ?” 
“T 'CLAR’ | NEBAH SEED SICH A STOVE 


‘1M AN SHET OFF DE DRAF WID DE POKAH.” 


I BUILT UP GOOD FIAH TUDDAH DAY TO COOK 
SOME BRAID, AN’ IT GOT DAT HOT I COULDN'T GIT NO WHAH NEAH.IT, 
MY BAKIN’ WOULD BE BURNT TO CINDAHS 'NTIL PETE HE SHOVED DE BILER LED AFORE 





REFLECTIONS. 


In the height of your prosperity lay 
something aside fora rainy day, even if 
it is nothing more than an umbrella or 
a Mackintosh. 


You never can judge a man’s disposi- 

tion by the color of his eyes. The red- 

dest eyes often indicate the blnest dis- 
position. 


Magnificence in uniforms is no crite- 
rion whereby to,judge a mun’s. courage. 
Many a gold-laced man of war would be 
glad to run if his clothes did not inter- 
fere with his progress. 


Go is everything in this world. A 
$40,000 colt without “yo” wonld not 
bring enough at auction to keep one 
leg shod for two years. 


A surfeit ef lionizing will make a boor 
of the best of men. 


When Emerson said, “We are dis- 
gusted with gossip,” he doubtless re- 
ferred to Concord only. The rest of the 
world has not advanced so rapidly. 


La Rochefoucauld said well when he 
asserted that fortune and caprice rule 
the world. When fortune does not rule, 
poverty does, and there is uo poorer 
ruler than a capricious one. 


A heart nnspotted, said Shakes e, 
is not easily daunted, and Shakesp 
as usual, wasright. The only unspotted 
heart we know of is the joker, and in 
euchre the joker rules supreme. 


The best way to kill a falsehood is to 
let it lie. 


There is a personal magnetism about 
the average bank cashier that other men 
fail to acquire. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is his taking ways that 
ruins the average cashier. 


A fast watch may help materially to 





LITERAL 


MA‘’AM.” 
YOu MAY OPEN IT, MARY. 


MARY. “A TELEGRAM, 
MRS. LANGI ISil. ** 


MARY. **MR. LANGUISH WILL BE BACK AT TEN O'CLOCK, MA’AM,” 
MRS. LANGUISH. ** 4.M. on P.M., MARY?” 
MARY. “ D.V., MA‘’AM 2?” 


A PROMISING YOUNG JOURNALIST. 


“The editor of the Bazoo was spe aking to me about you 
re minde “dl him of Horace Greeley 

aad o! 

re Y e s: he said there 
writing.” 


He said you 


wasn’t a man in the-office could read your hand- 


STILL AT IT. 
“T received a letter from Ke no yeste rday. 
Cc ani ida life, but it’s overdrawn.’ 


et’s see, Keno went to Canada because his account was overdrawn, 
didn’t he?” 


He gives a great account of 


ee en 

A VICTIM OF NATURE 
Tramp. “T know it, ma'am; I’m always out of work, but it’s all my 
cussed luck 

Woman. “ How is that, poor man?” 

Tramp. “It’s this way,ma'am. Inthe winter I feel like mowing 
lawns, and in the summer I just actually crave to shovel snow, and nature 
continually balks me, Have you such a thing as a pie in the house 2” 
>-—- 

A PLAUSIBLE SCHEME. 

Mr. Imrrountous. ‘‘ George, ’'ve come to pay you that $5 IT borrowed 
last March. T hat is, I'll pay you this way: you lend me $10 more, and I'll 
give you $5 of it. 


George was 80 overcome with the depth of the scheme that he suc- 
cumbed. 








~~ 
AT THE RACES 

There had been several false starts in the great #ace Of the day. Mr. 
O'Brien was much aggravated. “Oi don’t see,” he said, “ why, afther 
they've sbhtarted, they don’t let em shtart, whether they shtart or not.” 

EEE SS i WEL 

The frequency with which a man can be elected to the Presidency, Mr. 

Hicks, depends on the man. Some men can’t be elected once. 


WHAT DOES IT SAY?” 


pass the hours away, but on general as 
well as particular principles fast com- 
panions are to be avoide “d. 

(idenndiimmingh 


A MAN OF PRINCIPLE. 


“Do you believe in capital punish- 
ment, judge ?” asked the prisoner, when 
he was asked if he had anything to say. 

‘Yes, sir, I do,” was the response. 

| “And you will put up ten dollars capital as your punishment, or lan- 
guish a fortnight in jail.” 
All right, judge. I don’t believe in capital punishment, so I'll lan- 
| guish,” 
| 


= ee 
AT LAKE MAHOPAC. 
Gwenpouen (in shady path). ‘* Won't you take my hand here, George ?” 
Groner. “No; somebody 'll see us, and think we're pretty love-sick 
for a married couple.” 
Gwenpo.en (coaxingly), “They won't think 
they'll think we're only engaged.” 


we're married at all; 
Se ee 
} THE AMENDE HONORABLE. 
“What! Kittie going to marry that old man Jones just for his money ! 


What will poor Ted do, after having squandered bis salary in taking ber 
driving all summer 2?” 


| “Oh, that’s all right, the livery man hasn’t been paid yet, and Jones 


i 


promised Ted last night to settie the bill himself.” 
mnie 


The only way for a young man to get married comfortably on $500 a 
year is to throw himself on the generosity of his father-in-law. 
-—cehnicllipsontintans 
REMINISCENT. 
* Yes,” said Mazeppa’s grandson, “my grandfather was very much at- 
tuched to that animal.” ps. ae 
HE NEVER RAISED MUCH SCENERY.} 


Rooxy Mountat Enruvstast. 
land in the country!” 

Duron Granexr. “ But, meester, it wash no grain sections.’ 

Rooxy Mountain Extuustast. “No, it isn’t.” 

Duron Granger. “It wash a poor place to raise sheeps mit.” 

Rooky Mounratn Estucstiast. * Well, yes. But look at the scenery!” 

Dutou GRANGE Yah, dot,wash all right, maybe. But I wash never 
raise much scenery 


* Ah, it’s the best two hundred acres of 
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IT OFTEN DOES. 


“GRACIOUS ME!” SAID OLD MRS, BENTLY, WHO WAS READING AN ACCOUNT OF A PUB- 


LIC DINNER. 
I T’OUGHT SHUAH 


WOULD MAKE ’EM THIRSTY.” 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER ?” INQUIRED OLD Mk. BENTLY. 
“WHAT AN AWFUL AMOUNT 0’ 


TOAST THESE MEN DO EAT! I SHOULD THINK IT 








